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Ml MONG the memories of school days there lingers in 

Mil the minds of some of us the recollection of a certain 

river in Gaul, described by Cesar in his Commen- 

taries, which he says flowed with such swiftness and 

smoothness that one standing on its banks could not 

tell in which direction it really ran. The rapidity and ease with 

which the course of public sentiment upon social, political, religious 

and moral questions, especially in the United States, has wrought 

startling changes before the eyes of men yet in middle life, and the 

increasing readiness with which landmarks and safeguards deemed 

valuable and venerable a generation ago are being swept away, may 

well provoke a bewilderment akin to that of the Roman conqueror as 

he gazed upon the mountain torrent in the Gallic wilderness. It is 

hard to know whether the merciless movement of innovation is one 

of advancement, of retrogression, or of that recurring decadence 

that heretofore uniformly characterized the destinies of men and 
nations. 

True, all of this change and chaos of old order is justified 
in the name of Progress. “ Progressivism”’ has become the fetish 
of the land and age, and the modern reformer worships at the 
shrine of his iconoclastic cult with the folly and fanaticism of 
heathen idolatry. We hear continually of “ forward-looking men ;” 
the air is thick with the mists of visionary altruism; the din and 
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drivel of the “uplifter” are distressing to normal ears. We are 
promised a system of life and law and morals under which all that 
is old and honored and crowned by the tests of time and experience 
shall be rejected as obsolete, whatsoever is radical and revolution- 
ary be acclaimed as the triumph of new freedom, and it is said 
the world will grow young again and transcendently lovely in the 
light of the gospel of desecration and destruction. The prevalent 
obsession is not confined to the emotional populace nor championed 
chiefly by rabid agitators among ignorant enthusiasts. It sits in the 
seats of the mighty and finds its boldest apostles among those who 
claim to voice the culture, the aspirations and the ultimate policies 
of both the government and the people. Even the titular head of 
the nation lends it the prestige of official sanction, giving currency 
to its favorite cant by a scholastic sneer at “ those whose heads are 
twisted over their shoulders in vain contemplation of the past.” 

The characteristics of this nihilistic cult are irreverence, un- 
limited arrogance, reckless audacity, egotistic contempt for prece- 
dent, tradition and established methods. Antiquity, the acquiescence 
of immemorial custom, the long continuance of an ideal or an insti- 
tution are in themselves offensive to its ruthless creed. Its funda- 
mental tenets—if it can be said to possess anything so permanent 
as a tenet—are defiance of authority, repudiation of fixed principles, 
rebellion against the discipline of superior standards. Herein lies 
the difficulty, almost the hopelessness, of combating the heresies of 
the new philosophies. They forestall and forbid argument by de- 
stroying or denying the bases of right reason and intelligent judg- 
ment. The mere agnostic is a passive menace to faith and vital 
truth. He refuses to affirm any belief or to accept any doctrine as 
proven. Under favorable conditions his mind is open and there is 
a chance to change his attitude of exasperating negation to one of 
receptive tolerance and perhaps of final conviction. But the nihilist 
defies all reasoning by rejecting all premises and advocating the 
abolition of the fundamental facts of history and humanity. Archi- 
medes could have moved the earth if given a place to stand, but a 
Titan could not stir a clod if lifted into mid-air. 

For want of a better name, it is customary to classify the dev- 
astating doctrines of the new school of thought and experiment 
under the general term, Paganism. In the sense of being anti- 
Christian, this designation is fairly descriptive, but as an accurate 
definition it is’ misleading and to a degree unjust. Paganism in its 
prime was a healthier and, a wiser system than the chaotic and 
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desolating propaganda that today attacks the foundations of social 
order, despises the limitations of moral law, derides the sanctions of 
political tradition, and predicates its popularity upon the automatic 
solvency of human judgment. There were gods in Pagan-land, 
faith in the divinity of loftier beings, immortal standards of right- 
thinking and -heroic achievement, the authority of a moral code 
having its putative source and spirit outside the bosom and brain of 
man. The Paganism of the classic world produced a philosophy 
profound and inspiring in the very futility of its solutions; it evolved 
a literature whose brilliancy has outlived its blemishes and remains 
for all time as the loftiest and least convincing evidence of intellec- 
tual sufficiency; it transmitted to after ages and to. all mankind 
artistic ideals that glorified the beauties of the material sense, and 
kindled while they disappointed the aspirations of the human soul. 

The modern Paganism holds no such prospects. Stripped of 
its specious sophistries and incredible presumption, it is a sordid and 
unsatisfying creed of lawless negations, affected with all the im- 
perfections and possessing few of the sincerities of the ancient faiths 
of the non-Christian era. There is in reality nothing novel or un- 
tried in most of the proposed innovations of the present propaganda. 
Its futilities are as old as that primeval experiment on the plains 
of Shinar, that begot the dispersion of races and the confusion of 
tongues; its dominant fallacy is denounced in Christ’s warning to 
the multitude: “ Which of you by taking thought can add to his 
stature one cubit?” But considered as a system and in historical 
sequence, this paganizing propaganda is exactly four centuries old 
in this year of Our Lord. A considerable number of good people 
are preparing to celebrate the quadricentennial of its inauguration, 
although to thoughtful students of history a formal festival is 
unnecessary and somewhat belated, besides being totally inadequate 
to attest the colossal consequences of the event. Already, for al- 
most three years past, the logical results of the movement have been 
in process of celebration amid the roar of the world’s guns and the 
slaughter of European civilization, while the final tragedy of its 
consummation threatens to envelop all humanity in the awful cata- 
clysm. 

Whatever is disquieting, disorganizing and destructive in the 
present conditions and tendencies of social, moral, religious and 
political affairs, in our own country and in all the countries of the 
Christian world, can be traced back, step by step, and with unerring 
certainty, to the politico-religious revolution that began in Germany 
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and other Protestant lands in the sixteenth century. Fundament- 
ally and primarily a revolt against the medieval Church, that move- 
ment soon involved in its legitimate scope and inevitable conse- 
quences every vital interest of both Church and state. It was called 
a Reformation, but in truth it was a revolution against the accumu- 
lated achievements of human wisdom and piety for the previous 
fifteen hundred years, and to a considerable degree against the ex- 
perience and judgment of the civilized nations since the dawn of 
history. It announced the repudiation of the bases upon which both 
religion and politics had conducted their codperative efforts for so- 
cial amelioration during the whole formative period of Christian 
civilization. Ostensibly a triumph of religious freedom and spirit- 
ual independence, it marked the supremacy of secular over sacred 
authority, and obliterated at once the landmarks and safeguards of 
both civil liberty and religious toleration. 

Prior to the Lutheran defection, the relations between Church 
and State throughout the Christian world had been well defined and 
mutually beneficial. The first Christian emperor, in the fourth 
century, had declared that the ecclesiastical authority had the right 
to decide all questions between sovereign rulers and between each 
ruler and his subjects; but the Church declined to assent to this 
sweeping concession of Constantine or to assume the responsibility 
of so wide a jurisdiction. She preferred to stand upon the canon 
of her Divine Founder, rendering “ unto Cesar the things that are 
Czsar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” Two centuries 
later Gregory the Great reaffirmed this position of the Church, and 
thereafter, for nearly a thousand years, the fundamental tenet of 
both the Papal and the imperial governments of Christendom de- 
manded the absolute separation of the secular and the ecclesiastical 
powers, each independent and supreme in its own sphere, but coor- 
dinating and codperating with each other in their respective fields 
of authority. That was the original Catholic conception, and after 
the lapse of all the centuries that have rolled between, that is today 
the attitude of the Church in her relations to our own government 
and to all other temporal sovereignties. In the exigencies of cer- 
tain crises in the affairs of Europe and under the peculiar circum- 
stances of individual rulers of both Church and state, there have 
been infractions of this established rule, and the disciplinary inter- 
vention of the Papacy to correct or to restrain flagrant abuses has 
sometimes béen invoked; but the historic and accepted standard of 
action on the part of the Church has not changed since it was first 
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proclaimed in the infancy of the struggle between civil and reli- 
gious jurisdiction. 

But this separation did not imply or permit the absolute emanci- 
pation of secular rulers from the universal sway of those canons of 
justice and righteousness which the Church, as the representa- 
tive of divine authority, administered in the forum of conscience 
and as the custodian of public and private morals. Christianity was 
the religion of all the great nations of that era, and the Catholic 
Church was the only source of Christian faith and practice. The social 
and political structure of European institutions under feudal or- 
ganization made the Papacy the religious over-lord of Christendom, 
and the proudest sovereignties of that age acknowledged fealty and 
service to the suzerainty of the Holy See in the moral government 
of the nations. Independent and supreme in his own dominions as 
to the temporal interests of his people, each royal ruler yielded 
homage and obedience to the Church in the realm of religion and the 
forum of morals; nor did this subordination of the secular to the 
sacred authority in such issues cease as between nation and nation— 
it extended to the administration of the internal affairs of each 
government and secured the rule of righteousness between the sov- 
reign and his subjects. Thus there was created a system of re- 
lated responsibilities between Church and state, in which the former 
became the spiritual teacher, the moral guide and the political arbi- 
trator of the latter, without at all impairing the supremacy of either. 
It begot the sentiment of Christian unity, the recognition of a uni- 
versal code of moral law, and it established a uniform and stable 
basis of public policy and social advancement. Likewise, it in- 
spired in men’s minds the ideal and the desire of one great Christian 
fellowship—a conception that disappeared with the advent of the 
Protestant view of human destiny—and it foreshadowed that 
world-wide league for controlling the selfish ambitions and despotic 
tendencies of human rulers, which has latterly become the dream of 
those who yearn for universal peace and the adequate means to 
enforce it. Under the operation of this admirable organization 
of forces, despite the hindrances and miscarriages due to the in- 
eradicable vices of all mortal agencies, modern civilization was 
nurtured, all that is really valuable in modern culture was begotten 
or conceived, and the Middle Ages—so falsely named the Dark Ages 
by bigotry and ignorance—became the brooding period of knowl- 
edge, invention and discovery for all the ages that were to come. 

The “ Reformation ” changed all that. It did, indeed, re-form 
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Europe in more ways than one, but in the perspective of the four 
hundred years that have since elapsed, in the light of present con- 
ditions and tendencies, who shall pronounce a categorical approval of 
the motives, the methods or the consequences of so radical a re- 
versal of the religious, moral and political constitution of the Chris- 
tian world? It is not too late nor too soon to question both the 
proximate and the ultimate results of the change, for “ We are 
ancients on the earth and in the morning of the times.”’ 

The fundamental dogma of Protestantism, that asserted the 
right of private judgment in matters of faith and conscience, nec- 
essarily implied a like liberty of decision in matters of morals, of 
justice and of social duty. It is not thinkable that man may claim 
a latitude of opinion and action in his relations to God and eternity 
that is denied to him in his relations to this temporal life. We may 
pass over, as both too paradoxical for analysis and too theological 
for a layman’s skill, that companion dogma, so dear to Lutheranism, 
that in the exercise of this indispensable right of personal judgment 
man neither enjoys the privileges nor incurs the penalties of free 
will. Starting with the doctrine that each individual is the judge of 
his own religious belief and the sole arbiter of his moral responsi- 
bility, the evolution of the Protestant attitude towards all questions, 
both secular and sacred, became merely a matter of time and logical 
development. If each person may thus investigate and decide for 
himself, it must be that every group of individuals similarly situated 
and related may choose for itself and establish by law its particular 
creed of worship and the resultant moral and social code. This, of 
course, at once transferred the controversy between the Reformers 
and the Church from the domain of religious dialectics to the realm 
of politics and diplomacy, which well served the designs of the 
leaders of the movement. Racial antagonisms, national prejudices 
and international rivalries were invoked to aid the revolt against 
Rome, and a series of politico-religious wars speedily ensued, shat- 
tering the Christian unity of Europe, tearing “ the seamless garment 
of the Faith ” into fragments, destroying the uniformity and stabil- 
ity of the standards of national and international comity and moral- 
ity, and releasing every government from a common ethical re- 
straint, to pursue that course of selfish ambition and imperial ag- 
grandizement which its own rulers might select or the caprice of 
dynastic fortunes might contrive. The last of those “holy ” wars 
ended in 1648, in the Treaty of Westphalia, which historic document 
contained the triumphant synthesis of Protestant principles, in the 
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fateful words: “ Cujus regio, ejus religio ’”—‘‘ The Religion of the 
Prince is the Religion of the land.” Thus, at last, Imperialism van- 
quished Ecclesiasticism, and the yoke of the state was set upon 
the neck of the Church. For the first time in Christian history, the 
government was declared to be the source and centre of religious 
authority and spiritual guidance; kings were invested with divine 
prerogatives, not by right of wise and just rulership, as Rome had 
always taught, but by reason of being at once potentates and pon- 
tiffs; and the Church of Christ was converted into a hydra-headed, 
human institution, changing her doctrines with the variations of race 
and climate, and subject to the frail and fluctuating sovereignty of 
as many jurisdictions as there may be lands to govern and rulers to 
govern them. 

That this is not a strained or theoretical interpretation of the 
new law of nations, may be demonstrated by the solemn adjudica- 
tions of the learned judges and lawyers of Protestant England in 
the time of Elizabeth. Discussing the famous statute regulating be- 
quests to charitable and religious uses, Sir Francis Moore, a leading 
authofity on English law, said: “ For religion being variable, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the succeeding princes, that which at one 
time is held for orthodox may at another be accounted supersti- 
tious.”’? 

By this strange and revolutionary transformation of the di- 
vine order of government in human affairs, religion became the 
spoil or the sport of politics; morality as her handmaid was made 
the slave rather than the mistress of man’s perversity or passion, 
and the whole fabric of society was turned into a house of cards, 
to be constructed and reconstructed as the vicissitudes and vagaries 
of intellectual and material speculation might determine. The his- 
torical and orderly processes of Christian development were prac- 
tically suspended or distorted, and a variety of evil results began 
to operate very rapidly, continuing with cumulative disaster to our 
own day. A detailed examination of these consequences is im- 
possible in an article like this, but mention may. be made of a few 

salient features. For example, the tyrannies and corruptions of 

feudalism, which were fast being moderated or modified by the dis- 

cipline and teachings of Catholicism, at once were aggravated by 

the removal of that superior moral force that previously had held 

them in check and tended to their gradual extinction, and the pro- 

gress towards absolutism was greatly accelerated. As each nation 
2Duke on Charitable Uses, p. 131. 
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was encouraged to adopt its own career of separate and selfish 
autonomy, the great monarchs of that era, with their groups of aris- 
tocratic feudatories, assumed to dictate both the political and the 
religious destinies of their kingdoms, without the restrictions of 
Christian piety and justice. The people at large had as yet no voice 
in the determination of public policies or in the protection of their 
own rights and interests, so that autocracy, freed from the former 
religious and moral suzerainty of the Church, ruled every vital 
concern of Europe. Inasmuch as the secular sovereigns were like- 
wise the heads of the religious establishments of their respective 
countries, under the new relationship of Church and state, what- 
ever of despotism at home or rapacity abroad characterized the gov- 
ernment, naturally and inevitably became a part of the responsibility 
of the state religion, and the odium of political abuses was visited 
upon the ecclesiastical system as partner in the business of govern- 
ment. It was a degrading alliance for Christianity and one from 
which it has taken and will take many generations to recover. Con- 
ditions were different in the countries in which Catholicism and 
Protestantism became the dominant religions, leading to a marked 
difference in the consequences. This difference and the reasons for 
it cannot be fully gone into here, but rightly analyzed it furnishes 
the key to nearly all that happened to the Church in the centuries 
following the Reformation, as well as much that is still happening 
to her in our own and other countries. 

The Reformation did not weaken the loyalty of devout Cath- 
olics in any of the distinctly Catholic countries, and several of the 
most powerful nations on the continent remained steadfast in their 
allegiance to Rome, Catholicism continuing to be the religion of both 
government and people; while masses of the population in other 
lands still adhered to their ancient Faith. The Church, though 
sadly shaken in her integrity and world-wide jurisdiction, never 
for a moment lost her corporate and consistent entity as a divine 
institution; she retained her hold upon the fidelity and affection 
of her children, and the marvelous perfection and efficiency of her 
organization were not impaired by the blow which shattered the | 
unity and harmony of Christendom. The world—even those who 
denied and defied her authority—still knew her for the living wit- 
ness and invincible champion of authentic Christianity. The non- 
religious and the irreligious, then as now and as ever will be, recog- 
nized in her.ifidividuality and immutability the spirit of vital, super- 
natural religion among men. But the princes of this world have 
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never been exempt from the limitations and temptations of human 
nature, any more than the masses of the people are endowed with 
uniform and enduring wisdom and justice. Wherever a Catholic 
monarch sought to establish absolutism in state and Church, he 
used the matchless machinery of the Catholic hierarchy and the tra- 
ditional loyalty of his Catholic subjects as instruments, ready-made, 
for his despotic designs. The Church, under the new régime, was 
. powerless to prevent the usurpation of her functions or the intimi- 
dation and corruption of her officials, and she suffered the degrada- - 
tion of this unholy subordination, both in her own person and in 
the eyes of the world. When at last the reaction set in against 
absolutism and the awakening sense of oppression and wrong 
stirred the peoples of modern Europe to rebel against the age-long 
tyranny of feudal institutions, the frenzy and fanaticism of popular 
rage included the Church in the universal radicalism that demanded 
the utter destruction of all the agencies of governmental abuse. 
In fact, the very sanctity of her prerogatives and the potency of her 
influence in the constitution of the existing system singled her out 
as the especial object of revolutionary hatred. The hostility to the 
Church, born of her enforced partnership in political oppression, 
was taken advantage of and its fury enhanced by all the forces of 
unbelief, and the “ powers of darkness” concentrated their attacks 
upon the fortress of religion, as they fully realized the Catholic 
Church to be. Hence came about that anomalous and sinister con- 
dition of mind in the great movement for free government and 
popular sovereignty, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
that identified love of liberty and the championship of democracy 
with the spirit of infidelity, rationalism and rabid radicalism. 
“ Free-thought,” so named by its votaries, too often became synony- 
mous with devotion to the ideals of intellectual and political free- 
dom, and the cunning foes of all religion made common cause with 
the misguided friends of republican enlightenment and emancipa- 
tion, in a fierce and unrelenting war upon Catholicism. 

The history of France furnishes a striking and concrete illus- 
tration of a Catholic country subjected to this process. ‘The Revo- 
lution of 1789 was the culmination of such forces, and its anarchi- 
cal heresies in politics, religion and social morals have not yet 
ceased to curse that people, while their pestilent fruits have poisoned 
other lands in both the Old and New Worlds. In the two 
hundred and fifty years between the time of Luther and the reign 
of Louis XVI., the centralization of power in the monarchy enabled 
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the king to say with truth: “I am the State;” and the French 
hierarchy was weakened by its connection with this odious system. 

The arbitrary and artificial despotism of French feudalism, 
issuing in the dissolute autocracy of the later Bourbons, and 
involving the national religion in its disgraceful downfall, 
gave rise to that school of intellectual radicals whose doc- 
trines substituted the absolutism of the mob for the absolut- 
ism of the monarch, and enthroned the infallibility of the 
populace instead of the divine right of kings. Rousseau and his 
fellow doctrinaires based their cult of atheistical democracy upon 
the utter repudiation of the supernatural element in human affairs, 
the destruction of the existing social order, and the reorganization 
of society and government upon a basis of rationalistic and material- 
istic speculation. As the ablest exponent of this disorganizing 
propaganda, he exhibited his penetrating comprehension of the sit- 
uation and recognized the necessary effect of his doctrines, in his 
declaration that the Catholic Church had been the foundation and 
indispensable support of all the moral, religious and political ideas 
and traditions that had constituted the fabric of civilization up to 
that time. Arguing logically that Christianity, as represented by 
the Church, for centuries had been the only sure bond of social 
union and the source of order, discipline and regulated liberty, he 
boldly sought the destruction of that system, and openly and avow- 
edly directed his chief efforts towards defying the authority and 
reviling the teachings of Catholicism. The fundamental tenet of 
his brilliant philosophy was the dogma of popular sovereignty and 
infallibility. He taught that the people are the absolute source of all 
authority on all subjects, bound by no ties of reverence for the past 
and owing no duty of providence to the future; to use his own 
words: “ The People is God.” From this impious origin sprang 
much of the cant and casuistry that are current to this day and even 
in our own country, in the perpetual exaltation of humanity, fra- 
ternity and equality. The essential postulate of this theory of social 
and political organization is the absolute and irresponsible sover- 
eignty of the masses of the people, without the restraint or guid- 
ance of any superior, external criterion of truth, morals or justice. 
It lodges the arbitrament of all questions, sacred and secular, in the 
mind of the multitude, and commits the destiny of mankind to the 
caprice of human fancy or the vicissitudes of human reason. It 
involves, and at intervals has espoused, one or the other of two 
equally false and fatal propositions: the unlimited power of the 
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majority to rule upon all subjects, which is social despotism, or the 
unrestricted right of the individual to do as he pleases, which is 
anarchy, and from which there is no escape but the tyranny of a 
master. It is founded upon a fallacy as old as the Pythagoreans, 
that “man is the measure of all things ”’—that inasmuch as we 
can know nothing except as it is present to our own consciousness, 
there can be no standard of truth and knowledge outside the mind 
and opinions of men. Of course, such a creed is the complete nega- 
tion of faith, whose foundation is the “ substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen;” and with the loss of faith 
in spiritual things there must come inevitably the loss of faith in 
any secure or stable principle of action upon any subject whatso- 
ever. In fact, the idea of faith is incompatible with the doctrine 
that the people are infallible and that private judgment is the test 
of truth. It may be possible to make the world a safe habitat for 
that kind of democracy, but no amount of academic assurance will 
persuade a sober reflection that such democracy can long remain 
a safe thing for the world. 

It is worth mentioning that at the height of Rousseau’s de- 
structive teachings, the most practical man of that age, and per- 
haps the greatest personality in the affairs of the modern world, 
readily detected and unhesitatingly denounced the visionary schemes 
and ultimate falsities of the whole philosophy. Napoleon, despite 
his own offences against morality and religion, judged of the doc- 
trines of the “ ideologists,” as he called them, by the light of expe- 
rience and the plain facts of history. Sensing the real spirit of the 
radical democracy as expounded by the “ intellectuals,” he declared 
that “all the scholastic scaffolding falls, like a ruined edifice, before 
one single word—Faith.” Estimating the true services of the 
Church in her secular relations, he championed her potency and 
defended her functions as the great equilibriating force in the de- 
velopment of social and political institutions; he asserted that 
to Catholicism the world owed all its notions of stable authority 
and orderly discipline; that without her influence there could be 
no domestic life, no subordination of powers, “no respect for laws 
and no permanence for governments.” 

The ideas of the French school of reformers promulgated 
during the era of the Revolution gave place at a later day to the 
milder and more mystical theories of Auguste Comte, whose Posi- 
tive Philosophy embodied the vague concept of altruism, which 
word he coined to express his transcendental ideal. According to 
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his system, sociology must be founded upon biology; a civilized 
community is a true organism—a “ Great Being ’—to which indi- 
viduals are related somewhat as cells are related to an animal organ- 
ism; this “ Great Being” should be the object of worship by the 
individuals composing its cellular structure, and the result of such 
worship will produce those benevolent instincts and emotions which 
he called altruism. Here we have a mixture of pantheism and ma- 
terialism that is a familiar conception of the Sanskrit scriptures, 
and has becofne popular in the present-day philosophy of such so- 
cialists as H. G. Wells, who seem to think that they have discovered 
an entirely new theory of life and morals. It is a significant fact 
that Comte declared that, in order to accomplish the blessings of 
his altruistic scheme, the social organism should be organized and 
its functions regulated after the model of the Medieval Church; 
thus furnishing another testimony from a singularly acute and 
impartial mind, to the truth that all candid students of history are 
nowadays beginning to recognize and to proclaim, namely: that the 
age of greatest actual achievement and practical advancement to- 
wards man’s true happiness on earth was the period when the 
Church was the dominant factor in the affairs of civilized nations. 

The cumulative effects of these disintegrating and degrading 
influences in France, continued now for more than a century, have 
not succeeded in eradicating from the hearts of the common people 
their inherited religious and moral sense, but they have permeated 
the ruling and intellectual classes with the poison of atheism and 
a moral idiocy that is deplorable; they have converted the govern- 
ment into a machine of materialistic ideals, whose boast it is that 
it “has put out the lights of heaven” in the schools and social 
agencies of the Republic; they have subjected religion to a brutal 
ostracism and the Church to the spoliation of her physical proper- 
ties and her spiritual dignities, in violation alike of justice and 
sound public policy. And yet, the prospect is not hopeless. The 
huge catastrophe of the pending War, like some desolating con- 
vulsion of nature, seems to promise a purification of many pollu- 
tions and the restoration of many sanities. 

The evolution of Protestant principles in the lands where the 
doctrines of the Reformers were established—either by being the 
religion of the prince or of the majority of the population—led 
substantially to the same practical results as in Catholic France, 
but by different processes and in varying manifestations. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 














EDWARD LEE GREENE. 
(ALTIORA PETIVIMUS,) 


BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


ae HEN Edward Lee Greene died in Washington, D. C., 
bs W Ny} on November 10, 1915, an influential journal of New 
ie ; York City said that the Catholic Church in the United 
WWE oez By States had lost its most illustrious scientist since 
ets, Louis Agassiz. The organs of the scientific world 
did not confine their appreciation of bereavement either to the 
Catholic Church or to the United States. The California Academy 
of Sciences, with which the master botanist had been affiliated for 
more than forty years, wrote into the December proceedings: “The 
world has lost one of its leaders in systematic botany. With sub- 
lime devotion to science he gave up all he had—time, energy, what 
money could be spared from his frugal needs—to carrying on his 
work, publishing at his own expense a mass of original material 
to be compared in extent only with that of Asa Gray. Probably no 
other American botanist has published so many new species and 
genera, and certainly no other has made such sacrifices to carry on 
his work. His wide travels and rare powers of observation and 
discrimination, gave him a personal knowledge of more living plants 
than is possessed today by any other botanist.” The Midland Na- 
turalist of Notre Dame University in the issue of November, 1915, 
carried a comprehensive sketch of the great botanist, from which 
the following tribute is taken: “ Scientific men in this country and 
abroad realize that in the passing of Dr. Edward Lee Greene, the 
world has lost one of its ablest scholars. His work was, perhaps, 
more respectfully received in the old world than in America. He 
was one of those courageous, unselfish men who allow no obstacle 
to stand in the way of attaining truth, whether religious or scien- 
tific. Critical research was so thoroughly a passion, that mere 
matters of earthly gain or temporal expedience could not tempt 
him from seeking the higher things.” Torreya, a botanical journal 
of New York, in the November number, inserted a sheet of “ In 
Memoriam ” to the dead scholar and enumerated his contributions 
to botanical literature in terms of exalted praise. According to this 
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old and esteemed organ, “ The fame of Edward Lee Greene will 
rest enduringly on his last publication, Landmarks in Botanical 
History, of which unfortunately but two volumes were completed 
at the time of his death. Easily the best classical scholar among 
contemporaries, he brought to this work a certain fluent and delight- 
ful style. The combination of broad scholarship and the attractive 
presentation of the subjects, make it difficult to speak with restraint 
of work which has already become a classic.” 

These are a few of the earliest tributes which followed the 
announcement of the master’s death. Hundreds of others, couched 
in similar terms, poured in from every part of the country and from 
many countries when the news was universally circulated. An ade- 
quate portrait of the scientist and of the man is revealed in these 
excerpts. A better picture, however, may be obtained from several 
monographs, some published and some still in manuscript, which 
Dr. Greene wrote during widely separated periods of his life. One 
of these sketches is that exquisite bit of spiritual revelation to be 
read under his name in Some Roads to Rome in America.* 

Another is A Walk Through the Desert (1870), a manuscript 
of absorbing interest, written after the naturalist had successfully 
traversed the arid zones of Arizona and New Mexico and had 
fraternized with the native nomad Indians, a feat never before 
accomplished by a white man afoot. A third is a lengthy auto- 
biography, entitled Botany In My Own Time; also is still in manu- 
script and is the property of the University of Notre Dame.? 

Those who have read Some Roads to Rome even in a casual 
way, will recall without effort the clarity and the fervor of Dr. 
Greene’s story of his conversion. It would have been a painful 
effort at any time and under any conditions, for he was reserved 
and introspective and never given to confidences. In 1908-1909 
he was deeply immersed in private difficulties and in arrears with 
his work. But an appeal had been made to his apostolic spirit, 
and when his consent had been obtained it was characteristic of 


*Edited by Georgina Pell Curtis. Some Roads to Rome in America, pp. 187- 
245. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1909. 

?These two documents will form the ground-work of an official life of Edward 
Lee Greene, now in course of preparation by the faculty of Notre Dame, the 
legatee of the renowned scholar. This material will be amplified by the enormous 
correspondence maintained for nearly fifty years with his colleagues here and 
abroad, by the resolutions passed by the learned societies to which he belonged 
at the time of his death and letters from distinguished friends. There will be also 
a sketch of his last days and extraordinarily edifying death at Providence Hospital, 
and the funeral ceremonies at Notre Dame, November 13, 1915. 
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him to set about this task with pious enthusiasm. He grilled his 
memory most unmercifully, he began correspondence with relatives 
long ago estranged, he plodded through fields of family letters and 
through diaries dating back to his boyhood. Six times he rewrote 
this chapter before his passion for scientific sequence and exactfiess 
was satisfied. In the end he produced what is accepted as one 
of the most remarkable documents of its kind, produced since the 
luminous expositions of Newman and Brownson. It is utterly 
devoid of polemics, and contains none of the gigantic clashings of 
intellectual forces which make up the story of Newman or of the 
renowned American convert. A simple and devout recital of how 
God revealed His truth, without any of the usual extraneous acces- 
sories, it is unique both in the spiritual and literary divisions of such 
chronicles. It was an axiom of Dr. Greene’s, that any history, 
in order to merit the name and answer the requirements, must have 
its definite philosophy. In this intimate history of the progress of 
his soul towards the light, he reveals that the shining ray: which 
led him to a haven at last first took the form of that love of nature 
and of growing things, the dominant influence of his life. He was 
little more than six when his mother presented him with a booklet, 
Botany for Beginners, by that well-loved writer of sixty years ago, 
Mrs. Lincoln-Phelps. She read with him and explained the colored 
illustrations of the plants, marked as to the parts by numbered 
arrows. Furthermore, she impressed the lesson which the author 
so clearly meant to convey, namely, that flowers are a gift from 
the kind Heavenly Father, that all nature is but a revelation of the 
Divine and a part of the revelation contained in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. And his mother, from whom he inherited not only his love 
of nature, but his fine strong spiritual appraisements, repeated 
again and again that he could paint a flower, could carve one from 
wood, might make one from paper, but only God could make the 
living plant spring from the earth. Thus at the age of six this 
knight, who was to wage relentless battle for truth and beauty, 
accepted the accolade. 

Edward Lee Greene, born in Hopkinton, Rhode Island, on 
August 20, 1843, was the son of William M. and Abby Crandall 
Greene, both of them descendants.of pioneers who pursued the 
redcoats as vigorously in the eighteenth century as they had the 
Red Men in the seventeenth. Original settlers in Massachusetts, 
they had followed Roger Williams into the Providence Plantations, 
so thus early in their American history the progenitors of Dr. 
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Greene had received a slight leaven for their stern puritanism. At 
least two generations had been Baptists before Edward came into 
the world. This showed a degree of independence, since Congre- 
gationalism was the creed of the prosperous. As a child the future 
scientist was never attracted by his visits to the Baptist meeting 
house. He was in his thirteenth year when his father removed with 
his family first to the virgin forests about the Sangamon River 
in the prairie regions of Illinois, and later to Janesville, Wisconsin. 
And in all these years, for his consciousness awoke in his sixth year, 
he records but one vivid impression created by a visit to a so-called 
house of prayer. His grandmother took him to a Quaker meeting 
place, and though it seems unreasonable for a normal boy of less 


- than six to enjoy a full hour of silence and inaction, he records 


that he was moved almost to tears during this ordeal and that he 
repeated the only prayer he knew, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
at least a hundred times. Previous to this experience ie tells 
how he loved to steal away to the deep woods and lie for hours 
listening to the birds and thinking, thinking. Those who knew 
Dr. Greene in the intimate sense, realized that he sought oppor- 
tunities for silence and prayer as avidly as other men seek the 
excitements of pleasure. He once described to a small group of 
friends what he considered a perfectly happy day. He attended 


-an early Mass and after breakfast retired to an upper chamber to 


write out some notes which he had been collecting for days. This 
engaged him until long past noon. He prepared his meal and then, 
feeling a little fatigued, sat at his piano and for two hours played 
Beethoven and Grieg until he was as refreshed as if from an icy 
bath. He then read an hour or so something light and entertaining, 
then something heavy and edifying—his well-thumbed Greek Testa- 
ment and his favorite edition of the Psalms. It was now evening 
and the month was May. So he returned to the church in time 
for Benediction. Supper and another attack on his writing fol- 
lowed. At ten he found his task completed and prepared for rest. 
“ And throughout the day,” he explained fervently, “ not a human 
being came to my door, and to and from the church I met no one 
with whom I had to exchange a syllable.” 

In the years spent at Janesville the future master places two 
milestones along the road whiclr finally led him to Rome and to 
supremacy in the field of natural science. Near his home in the 
suburbs of the flourishing railroad town were many Norse and 
Swedish artisans and small farmers. Working as laborers on the 
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new roads and municipal buildings were many Irish, rude visaged 
and rough-handed but full of mirth and energy. Consumed by a 
desire for learning, the young naturalist was soon friendly with 
all. From the Celts he learned the beauty of ritualism in re- 
ligion. To quote his own words, “ the beauty and sweetness of that 
cycle of feasts and fasts which make up the Christian year ’’ were 
first revealed to him by an humble Irishwoman coming from the 
services on Holy Saturday. She paused in what must have been a 
busy time to explain what Holy Thursday and Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday meant, and what Easter day should mean to all 
Christians. From the Norse and Swedes he gained his first taste 
of the joy of mastering an alien tongue. During this same period 
he fell under the direct influence of that esteemed Swedish botanist, 
Knure Ludwig Theodore Kumlein. His studies in nature were 
hereafter directed by a trained scientist. Kumlein, like Linnzus, 
had been a student at Upsala and he was a man of broad scholar- 
ship. His most renowned pupil, Edward Lee Greene, in one of 
the most famous of the forty volumes of profound erudition left 
as a legacy to the scientific world, pays his master a well-deserved 
tribute.® 

Having completed his elementary education at the excellent 
rural school of Janesville, the young student journeyed to Albion, 
Wisconsin, in the autumn of 1860, and matriculated in the college 
of the same name which was established there. He was absorbed 
in his studies when the academic calm was harshly shattered by 
the nation-wide call to arms. His disappointment, nay grief, may 
be imagined, but it was not his nature to permit private desires 
to interfere with solemn duties. He put aside his well-thumbed 
books, all but one, a textbook of field work in botany, and this he 
packed in his knapsack and went forth as a private in the Sixty- 
third Regiment of Wisconsin. Every moment he could steal from 
the military routine was spent in collecting and preserving speci- 
mens, and every penny he could spare from his urgent needs went 
in payment for copying botanical notes and dispatching them with 
the specimens home for safe keeping. A memorable vision rises 
of this noble looking young soldier, keeping his soul unsullied in 
the rampant vice of war, pursuing his studies regularly and calmly 
as though he were still at his desk at college—at all times holding 
aloof from the riot of camps. So unceasingly did he pursue his 
studies that after the peace of Appomattox he appeared before the 


®°E. L. Greene. Pittonia, i., pp. 256-260. San Francisco, 1889. 
VOL. CVI.—2 
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faculty at Albion and proved that he had kept apace with his 
class. In the autumn of 1865 he was again admitted to the college, 
and in June, 1866, received the coveted Bachelor’s degree. For 
the next four years he studied privately and taught at irregular 
intervals in rural schools about his home. 

Wanderlust was, perhaps, a legacy of the soldier days, for 
after 1870 the botanist seems restless. He entered Jarvis College, 
Denver, and after a year’s course received the degree of Ph.D. 
He pursued his studies with consuming zeal and had commenced to 
publish results as leaflets of botanical observations. All the time 
he was oppressed by a sense of spiritual insecurity. Soon after 
returning from the war he had realized that his soul craved stronger 
food than his parents’ creed offered. He quietly sought baptism 
from an Episcopalian minister, for at this time, he confesses, he 
had convinced himself that the heritage of faith left by Christ 
with the Apostles was either in the custody of the Church of Rome 
or of England. He had left his home in Wisconsin in order to 
make his choice more dispassionately among strangers. To join 
either would be a grief and a disappointment to those to whom he 
felt most indebted, and he needed time and a wide physical separa- 
tion to prepare them for the blow. It was during this interval of 
acute suspense that the scholar took his famous walk through the 
desert. If this remarkable piece of writing shows deep spiritual 
feeling, it portrays in every line as profound spiritual unrest. It 
is a document of extraordinary interest and value, in that it is one 
of the earliest specimens of Dr. Greene’s sustained writings now 
extant, and because though written in his twenty-seventh year it 
foreshadows those powers of observation and discrimination which 
have lifted him into a class apart among modern scholars. It 
betokens also that a genius for plant classification may be united 
to a genius for scholarship and for philology. 

After a year of silent commune, without consulting anyone or 
seeking light on any of the problems which blocked his way, Dr. 
Greene admits that his choice of the Episcopalian faith was a com- 
promise. It would wound his friends and kindred less if he entered 
the Church of England than if he went over to Rome. Having 
acquiesced in the suggestion of Bishop Randall of Colorado, that 
he enter the ministry, he began his theological studies. On their 
completion he asked for rural charges, in order that the care of 
souls might be lightened by the pursuit of botanical studies. For 
the next teri years he is outwardly a contented shepherd in the 
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Episcopalian fold, at the same time striding towards national fame 
in the domain of natural science. He had been taught—quite 
naturally—since his first trained master was a Swede, that all mod- 
ern systematic botany began, if it did not end, in Linnzus. That 
others before the era of the mighty Carolus had achieved anything 
worthy or significant, was not admitted in the circle which held 
intellectual sway in the West and Middle West in the seventies 
and eighties of the nineteenth century. Edward Lee Greene now 
bears the title of father of systematic botany in the United States. 
He was a mere stripling, barely familiar with the mechanical side 
of his profession, when he joined voice with some older and more 
thoughtful botanists than had penetrated the West in declaring 
the classes and orders of Linnzus to be no longer adequate and 
that, with the modern systematic botanist, they must fall into dis- 
use. His researches led him to this truth—that claims which ardent 
disciples of the learned Swede made in his behalf, Linnzus had 
repudiated early in his career. It was Dr. Greene’s first recogni- 
tion of the tremendous conspiracy against truth: to magnify and 
proclaim to the world all things accomplished by the reformed re- 
ligions; to suppress those emanating from the ancient Faith. 
He felt religious and scientific foundations alike were shaken. His 
course of reading then took up the schisms which followed Luther, 
and he studied in the original languages all that related to the 
course of the Reformation in England, the North countries, France 
and Switzerland. One day when he had just completed a service - 
in St. Mark’s Church at Berkeley, California, as he laid aside his 
vestments, he realized that never again could he wear them or 
appear before his congregation as a spiritual guide. From earliest 
childhood, Dr. Greene had always avoided personal influence on 
the crises of his life. All his battles, spiritual and intellectual, were 
fought alone. From reading, meditation and prayer he had be- 
come convinced that the Roman Catholic Church alone was the 
custodian of the Apostolic legacy left by the Divine Saviour. He 
had applied scientific methods to the solving of theological problems. 
As a result, he asked the parish priest adjacent to his rectory to 
receive him into the Catholic Church and prepare him for his first 
Holy Communion. He officiated as an Episcopalian minister for 
the last time on the Feast of All Saints, 1884. On February 5, 
1885, he was received into the Church of God, as he reverently 
writes, the true home of every soul seeking truth and beauty. He 
was now in his forty-third year, too old he feared to change all 
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the habits of his life and enter the priesthood, but in full prime to 
continue his battles for scientific truth. 

Dr. Greene was now without question the most distinguished 
botanist of the Pacific coast, and the University of* California 
eagerly sought to place him in its faculty of natural sciences. 
He had, in 1883, founded the botanical journal, Erythea, and his 
work on systematic botany revealed in its pages attracted the at- 
tention of the scientific world. Not altogether in terms of praise, 
for he had begun his thundering blows on the Linnzan super- 
structure, and even at that remote period many botanists, fearing 
to engage him in controversial battle, sneeringly alluded to him as 
brilliant, but erratic and unorthodox. He proved, bringing the 
testimony of Linnzus himself to support the argument, that the 
learned Swede was not the founder of modern scientific botany ; 
that the honor belonged to a pious Italian physician and university 
professor, Czsalpino, who had written one hundred and twenty- 
four years previously. He showed, by Linnzus’ admission, that on 
the Czsalpinian foundation, namely, that in the fruit and seed of 
plants is to be found the key of their affinities, he had erected his 
system. On this granite principle, Dr. Greene contended, rested 
securely the edifice of all later botanical geniuses. About this time 
he began the publication of one of his most illustrious works, Pit- 
tonia, in five volumes. He became editor of and wrote volumin- 
ously in Flora Franciscana. He wrote the Flora of San Francisco 
Bay, and that exquisite book, one of his classics, Some West Amer- 
ican Oaks, all the time issuing volume after volume of botanical 
observations. He published in detail the results of his summer ex- 
peditions in the Rocky Mountain regions, where he mastered every 
growing plant and won recognition as the greatest living authority 
on the flora of that region. This knowledge he afterwards put 
to most useful purpose in the Agricultural Department at the 
National Capital. 

Dr. Greene’s genius shines forth most resplendently in the 
work he accomplished in the reform of botanical nomenclature. 
He was made chairman of an international commission looking to 
this end in 1894, and in Europe, among other proud distinctions, 
he was known as the father of the neo-American school of nomen- 
clature. Yet after more than thirty years of earnest effort, he 
sorrowfully admitted before his death that to attempt such reform 
by legislation was building a house upon sand. His stern and un- 
compromising attitude in seeking good Latin names for new species, 
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at least had the effect of discouraging the prevalent American habit, 
characterized by calling a beautiful flower discovered in the great 
National Park, Yellowstoniensis. It is his distinct triumph, and 
throws a clear light on his phenomenal talents, that he discovered 
and published more than five thousand new species to which he 
gave sonorous classic Latin names. Latin, such as Cicero and 
Horace used, yet luminously descriptive in every essential of the 
plant named. No one can look upon a bed of those sprightly blos- 
soms which he discovered and called viola lete virens without 
a reverent appreciation of the master’s genius. Other names given 
in the viola family, equally felicitous, are latiuscula, prionosepala 
septentrionalis and nephrophylla. There are scores of others given: 
to the delphinium, ranunculus, senecio, rosa and antennaria which 
he discovered, which have compelled the admiration of the scien- 
tific world. A plant made known by him in his early years in the 
far West is the eschscholtzia, the California poppy. It lifts a 
golden cup in millions of gardens today, and for those who know 
it is one of the enduring monuments to the memory of this gentle 
naturalist. ; ; ; 
During this time Dr. Greene was making notable excursions 
into the domain of philology. Next to dissecting and classifying a 
plant, his keenest intellectual pleasure came from dissecting a word. 
Though he frequently mastered a language through pure love of 
study, much of his work in this line was in behalf of scientific 
truth. So conscientious was this scholar that he would not intro- 
duce an authority into his works, unless he had read in the original 
what the writer had meant to convey. He learned many a language 
simply to verify an important quotation. His private correspond- 
ence shows the fluent use of fourteen languages, and his books prove 
he had a working knowledge of as many others. It is small wonder 
that a learned botanist of Turin, Italy, wrote sorrowfully after 
death had claimed this master, that the last great American scholar 
was gone and no others would reach his heights,.sirice no others, 
in the breathless haste of the age, would perpetuate his methods. 
It was the Rev. John A. Zahm, retired provincial of the Holy 
Cross Order, who brought this renowned scholar before the Catholic 
public. In 1894 the University of Notre Dame conferred on Ed- 
ward Lee Greene the honorary degree of LL.D. Dr. Zahm also 
directed the attention of Bishop John J. Keane, then rector of the 
Catholic University of America, at Washington, D. C., towards 
the brilliant convert as a notable man for his faculty of philosophy. 
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Dr. Greene left Berkeley in 1895 and became professor of botany 
at the Papal seat of learning. He retained this position until 1904. 
This period of his life was neither fruitful nor entirely happy. 
Primarily this lassitude and discontent may be explained by the 
difference in the point of view between the East and the West. 
In the East the Zeitgeist was not working for him; in the West 
it strove unceasingly for his fame. Even in the spiritual sense 
he felt isolated, and the poignant words of the Psalmist were often 
on his lips as they had been on Newman’s: “ Obliviscere populum 
tuum et domum patris tut.” It is possible, however, that if the 
clear light which the present sheds upon the past could in those 
nine years, from 1895-1904, have been thrown upon the future, 
events might have transpired differently. Genius has many times 
before passed by unrecognized and neglected. There are many who 
have mourned that the eminent botanist ever left Berkeley where 
his future was assured and his old age would be protected. But Dr. 
Greene never voiced these sentiments. He was always grateful 
for the larger opportunity which a residence in the National Capital 
meant. If he suffered poverty, disappointment, misrepresentation, 
his was a strong soul, uplifted above mere physical privation or the 
lack of human consoiations. In a book of piety which he used 
habitually may be read, in his firm characteristic writing, that per- 
fect line from Paradiso, “In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 

The next ten years Dr. Greene, as an Associate in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, devoted to what he hoped would round out his 
life work, the history of botanists of supreme achievements, 
and which he called Landmarks in Botanical History. In the do- 
main of historical botany he stands preéminent. He had gathered 
material for six volumes and had looked confidently forward, since 
he came of a race of octogenarians, to passing his declining years 
collating his mellow knowledge. Only one of this series was actually 
published and he left in manuscript material for the second volume, 
now in the course of preparation for printing at the Smithsonian 
Institution. These ten years were sadly marked by trials of every 
variety, pecuniary reverses and continued ill health, which en- 
croached on his work and for long periods rendered any exertion 
impossible. Yet he wrote in this trying time that superb volume of 
his Landmarks which challenges the admiration of the world. If 
these years had produced nothing more than the history of the. 
proto-botanist, Theophrastus, the scientific world would be forever 
in his debt. He placed the early naturalist for the first time in his 
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rightful place in the domain of natural science, and gave for the 
first time correctly the year of his birth and the extent of his studies 
under Plato and Aristotle. To eke out his slender income, Dr. 
Greene at this time accepted a position with the Department of 
Agriculture, where his inexhaustible knowledge of the flora of the 
Rocky Mountains was of practical value to cattlemen and farmers. 

But his health continued to decline. His means, always mod- 
est, had been expended in publishing his discoveries and in works 
of charity. At this lowest ebb of his fortunes, his first friends east 
of the Rocky Mountains, the Fathers at Notre Dame University, 
offered him a post in an advisory capacity in the Graduate School 
and purchased his splendid herbarium and library at a generous 
sum. Those who realize how sorely the great scholar needed a 
home and tender care at this time, rejoice that in this library and 
herbarium the noble-hearted faculty of Notre Dame will have an 
unceasing asset to the fame and activities of their seat of learning. 
Already a procession of botanical students visit Notre Dame, be- 
cause Dr. Greene’s specimens and appended notes must be con- 
sulted before progress in certain directions is possible. 

When the revered master reached his seventieth birthday, on 
August 20, 1913, scientists and scholars in general throughout the 
country united in honoring the event. He was guest of honor at 
a banquet; unique in the annals of the national botanical and 
biological societies. After many notable addresses, all of which 
have fortunately been preserved, the venerable scholar was pre- 
sented with something he had long craved but could not spare the 
money to purchase. This was a bookmark, and it bore the motto, 
“altiora petivimus”—we have striven for the higher—which 
was so conspicuously the ideal of his ‘life. The fine engraving 
showed a bank where a book and staff were lying, and above stood 
frowning heights fringed with oak and pine trées. This bookmark 
is a true epitome of the life of Edward Lee Greene. He sought 
the heights, and those who essay this are lonely. A’ celibate and 
an ascetic, he was without home, family—all the rewards which 
men commonly hold dear. Like unto St. Francis, he was the dis- 
ciple of Holy Poverty. Gold and fame offered nothing, unless they 
could be obtained through rigid moral and intellectual integrity. 
In his private papers were found many touching instances of his 
charity towards friends in distress, and especially towards young 
students struggling against an adverse tide. In his library, in 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, in Latin and in Greek, were 
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found books known only to pietists, rarely seen now-a-days except 
in ancient monasteries, and certainly phenomenal in the collection 
of a lay scientist. Work and prayer made up his day. Music, 
which he passionately loved, was a rare enjoyment, and visits to his 
friends were counted luxuries to be indulged only when all 
sterner duties had been accomplished. He sought only the higher 
things. From his youth upward he had pursued his quest with 
courage and with perseverance, and he found truth at last in 
what he so tenderly described as the infallible and revealed Word 
of God. He sought beauty, and in the end he received the badge 
of knighthood from the holy and consecrated hands of the great 
loving mother, the Roman Catholic Church. 





A BALLAD OF FRANCE. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


Ye who heed a nation’s call 
And speed to arms therefor, 

Ye who fear your children’s march 
To perils of the war: 

Soldiers of the trench and camp 
And mothers of our men 

Hearken to a tale of France 
And tell it oft again. 


In the east of France, by the roads of war, 
(God save us evermore from Mars and Thor!) 
Up and down the fair land iron armies came, 
(Pity, Jesu, all who fell, calling Thy name). 


Pleasant all the fields were round every town, 
Garden airs went sweetly up, heaven smiled down, 
Till under leaden hail with flaming breath, 
Graves and ashen harvest were the keep of death. 
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One little town stood, white on a hill, 

Chapel and hostel gates, farms and windmill; 
Chapel and countryside met the gunner’s path, 
Not a blade of kindly grass hid from his wrath. 


Lo! when the terrain cleared out of murky air, 
When ’mid the ruins stalked death and despair, 

One Figure stood erect, bright with the day, 

Christ the Crucified, though His-Cross was shot away. 


Flame and shot tore away all the tender wood, 

Yet with arms uplifted Christ His figure stood ; 

Out reached the blessing hands, meek bowed the head, 
Christ! the saving solace o’er the waste of dead. 


France tells the story; may we learn it well, 
Christ His figure stands against all gates of hell; 
Flame and shot may rive the fortress walls apart, 
Christ the Crucified will heal the breaking heart. 


Wear Him day and night, wherever be the war, 
(God save us evermore from Mars and Thor!) 
Flag and heart that keep Him fear not shot and flame, 
(Strengthen, Jesu, all who stand, calling Thy name). 


Ye who guard a nation’s call 
And speed to arms therefor, 
Ye who pray for brave lads gone 
To perils of the war,— 
Soldiers of the fleet and fort 
And mothers of our men, 
In the shadow of the Cross 
Shall we find peace again. 
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CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETY OF MARY. 


BY JOHN E. GARVIN, S.M. 


“The Sodality known as that of Bordeaux, by its marvelous system of 
labors, called forth a Christian revival, first in the environs of Bordeaux, and 
then in several other provinces. Jt was in fact a veritable seminary for the re- 
constitution of Catholic France; in its bosom and under the pressure of new 
conditions, there formed and ripened, little by little, under the influence and the 
auspices of the Immaculate Virgin, the elements of two Religious Institutes 
which came successively into being, first that of the Daughters of Mary, and 
afterwards your own Society of the Brothers of Mary.”1 (Rome, March 7, 
1917.) 


=67) HIS is an epoch of centenaries. We are still within 
the first century of the reorganization of Europe after 
the wars of Napoleon. The Old World seemed to 
have awakened to a new life at the dawn of the nine- 
2 teenth century. It was a rather rude and noisy awak- 
ening, indeed, but it was not without great hope and greater promise. 
Men began to look forward to newer and better things, as if the 
future contained all that was great, and as if the greatest of that 
future were reserved to them. 

Nor were they all mistaken. They lived to see a wonderful 
development, and before the hundred years had gone by, their own 
children had almost forgotten the remarkable progress of the first 
part of the century, in their astonishment at the wonderful triumphs 
that followed fast upon one another at its close. Many of us can 
still remember the supreme satisfaction, even the lofty self-suf- 
ficiency, with which men spoke of the great nineteenth century 
and its marvelous achievements, making the very expression “ nine- 
teenth century ” almost a synonym for human triumph, the “ last 
word ” in the vocabulary of invention and discovery, the acme of 
modern enlightenment, final, once for all and forever—until the 
young twentieth century came on with the usual ignorant assertive- 
ness of youth, and impudently assumed that real progress and im- 
provement had only begun with its own birth. * 

It is ever thus. Each age looks smaller to the succeeding age. 
We of the twentieth century can afford to smile patronizingly over 


1Extract from. @ letter of His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. to the Superior- 
Gerferal of the Society of Mary, in commemoration of the First Centenary of the 
Society. 
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what our fathers gloried in noisily and celebrated solemnly. But the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was confessedly an exceptional 
time, an epoch of great opportunities, coming, as it did, immediately 
after the greatest political cataclysm in the history of the world— 
the French Revolution. It was an era of great men in all depart- 
ments of life; in war, in government, in science, in education, and 
in material progress of every kind. It was also the period of the re- 
vival of the Catholic religion in France, the very centre of the great 
upheaval of the previous century, and this movement brought forth 
great leaders in the Church. But the great leaders of religious 
movements are no longer all-pervading and world-conquering. Re- 
ligion is too intimate, too intense, too personal, in its very nature, 
- and its most effective exponents are at best only a little more than 
local. Material progress may improve whole nations at once, mar- 
tial glory may fire a world, and the fame of its heroes may encircle 
the globe, while the spiritual conquests of religion are noiseless, 
and its apostles are soon forgotten in human history. 

Such an apostle was Father William Joseph Chaminade of 
Bordeaux. His name is less known than it deserves to be. He was 
the apostle of the revival of religion in Bordeaux, at the opening 
of the nineteenth century. For nearly fifty years his name was 
connected with every work of zeal and religion in the city. Said 
Cardinal Donnet, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, to the Brothers of 
_ Mary sixty years later: “ We do not know your venerated Founder 
well enough; we do not appreciate the extent of his work; but I 
have made a careful study of the religious history of my archdiocese, 
and I can attest the wonderful activity of Father Chaminade. Trace 
the origin of any work of piety, any work of charity or of education 
undertaken in Bordeaux, and there at the very head you will find 
the name of Father Chaminade.” 

William-Joseph Chaminade was born in 1761 in Perigueux, a 
city about eighty miles northeast of Bordeaux. He studied in 
Bordeaux and at St. Sulpice in Paris, and was ordained priest in 
1784. For six years he was engaged in the education of youth at 
a college in Mussidan, near Bordeaux. Upon the outbreak of the 
Revolution the college was suppressed, and Father Chaminade re- 
moved to Bordeaux. For four years of the Reign of Terror in that 
city, he remained in defiance of the Revolutionary agents, serving 
the faithful and exercising a contraband ministry throughout the 
territory. A few months of illusive peace and toleration brought 
him forth to the public ministrations of religion, but the persecution 
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broke out suddenly again, and took him unawares. He was ar- 
rested, condemned to exile, and conducted to the frontier of Spain. 
He chose the city of Saragossa as his refuge, and for three years, 
from 1797 to 1800, he devoted himself to the special study of the 
history of the Church and of the rules of religious institutes. He 
had always been distinguished for his devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and it was in the famous shrine of Our Lady of the Pillar, 
in Saragossa, that he received the first intimations of his future” 
work. This blessed sanctuary was to him a Mount Sinai; it was 
here that he heard the voice of God more clearly. He always con- 
sidered it a revelation. He felt himself called to the work of re- 
storing religion in France by means of devotion to Mary, and by 
the founding of a religious institute dedicated to her special service. 

What Manresa was to Ignatius of Loyola, such was Saragossa 
to Father Chaminade. Henceforth there was something so definite 
in his plans, so determined in his aims, that there is little doubt of 
his having received some extraordinary grace, if not a supernatural 
revelation, at the shrine of Our Lady of the Pillar. 

Immediately upon his return to Bordeaux, early in 1800, he set 
himself to the work of evangelization. However, for a few years, 
the work of reorganization and reconstruction in Church affairs 
was forced upon him, and divided his time. His heroic service in 
Bordeaux for seven years, during the Revolution and the Reign of 
Terror, his learning, his zeal, his wisdom, as displayed at Sara-. 
gossa, had singled him out for distinction and promotion. He was 
appointed Administrator of the diocese of Bazas, near Bordeaux 
and Grand Penetentiary of the Archdiocese of Bordeaux, heading 
the commission for the reconciliation of those priests who had taken 
the schismatical oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

He lent himself to these duties until he could be relieved. 
High honors could easily have been his for the mere waiting. He 
was to have been nominated bishop, but he begged to be allowed to 
devote himself to his chosen work of apostolate among youth. The 
Court of Rome was pleased to acknowledge his valuable services 
during the Revolution and in the work of reconstruction, by grant- 
ing him several titles and privileges. Father Chaminade accepted 
only the title of Missionary Apostolic; as to the other favors and 
honors, he neglected them, and never even presented to the arch- 
bishop for his ratification the Pontifical rescript in which they were 
granted. The-title of Missionary Apostolic accorded well with his 
vocation. The Archbishop of Bordeaux insisted on naming him a 
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canon of his Cathedral, and then, as a token of appreciation of his 
work, gave him the chapel of the Madeleine, in the centre of the 
city, as his special charge, and as the seat of the Sodality of Bor- 
deaux. 

Father Chaminade began the work of his apostolate at once. 
He had already decided that his best endeavors would be among the 
youth of the city. From the very beginning he had noticed in par- 
ticular two young men who were assiduous in their attendance at 
the services. He invited them to his room next to the chapel; he 
introduced them to each other; he encouraged them in their spir- 
itual dispositions, and exhorted them to bring, each one of them, an- 
other young man to the next service. They did so, and these four 
were encouraged to bring four more. Eight young men attended 
the next meeting, and thus the good work grew by increasing 
ratio, but solidly and surely. Within two months there were more 
than a hundred regular attendants. This was the beginning of the 
famous Sodality of the Blessed Virgin in Bordeaux. It antedated 
the Sodality of Paris, outnumbered it, and also surpassed it in the 
wisdom of its management, as later history abundantly testifies: 

The Sodality was the master work of Father Chaminade. The 
rest of his life for fifty years was devoted to the furtherance of its 
success. It was his all in all. Historians of that epoch have ranked 
the Sodality of Bordeaux as one of the greatest factors in the reli- 
gious revival in the southwest of France. Father Chaminade as- 
pired to establish a sort of perpetual mission, and to make each 
sodalist an apostle, and in a great degree he succeeded. It is simply 
astounding to read the record of its activity in every field of en- 
deavor where religion could be served. 

From the very beginning the Sodality was a nursery for re- 
ligious vocations. Every new convent in Southwest France, every 
reviving religious order in and around Bordeaux, counted on sup- 
port from the Sodality, and many a time Father Chaminade found 
himself obliged to train new officials because he had lost the others 
to the religious life. He encouraged this advancement, even though 
it caused him great embarrassment. His loss was the other’s gain. 
“We are playing the game ‘ who loses wins,’”’ he once remarked, 
when he was informed that a number of his most brilliant sodal- 
ists had gone to the seminary and to the convents. 

Two of his young men expressed a desire to devote themselves 
to teaching poor children. Immediately he sent to Toulouse for a 
book of rules of the Christian Brothers, and trained the two as- 
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pirants to the religious life until a novice-master could be obtained 
from the Brothers. He then installed the new novitiate in his villa 
on the outskirts of Bordeaux, where it remained for ten years— 
the first novitiate of the Christian Brothers in France after the 
Revolution. When the Archbishop of Bordeaux reopened his sem- 
inary in 1804, the director, the entire staff of professors, and _all 
the first students were drawn from the Sodality. 

The Daughters of Mercy, an institute with the same mission 
as the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, were founded by Father 
Chaminade, with the help of the president of the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality, Madamoiselle Thérése de Lamourous. She recruited her 
associates from the ranks of the Sodality, organized the society, and 
became its first superior. The success of this wonderful woman was 
remarkable. All Bordeaux revered her as a saint,:and admired her 
as a consummate administrator. Miracles were worked by her, and 
when the archbishop was informed of several marvelous occur- 
ences, he said: “I am not at all surprised; indeed I should rather 
be astonished if Mother Thérése did not work miracles.” She died 
in 1836. Her life has been written three times, and the process of 
her beatification has been introduced at Rome. 

It would be endless to follow the labors of the Sodality in all 
their ramifications. The Orphanage of Bordeaux was opened and 
operated by the Sodality ; the Library of Good Books was instituted 
at the Madeleine, and exists in a flourishing condition even to the 
present day ; the association for visiting prisoners was organized ; the 
Students’ Club was founded; the “‘ Ladies of the Retreat” and 
the “ Association of the Fathers of Families” were branches of 
the Sodality ; the Bakers’ Guild was organized under the patronage 
of the Sodality as early as 1802, and remained under the same care 
for many years. Several bishops and archbishops of France issued 
from the ranks of the Sodality. But even the humblest of the fold of 
Christ were not forgotten in the all-embracing zeal of Father - 
Chaminade. From seminarian to chimney-sweep is a far cry, but 
it was an easy passage for the Sodality. A Chimney-sweeps’ Circle 
was organized, and could boast as its first promoter and patron the 
saintly Adolphe Dupuch, later Archbishop of Algiers. 

The Sodality served as a sort of a reservoir which gathered 
the waters and held them in reserve, and the Madeleine was a sort 
of spiritual power-house which radiated zeal and apostolic spirit to 
all parts of the diocese. And yet it was all done without ostenta- 
tion, in the true spirit of Christ and the Church. There was none 
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of the visionary dreaming of world-planning and world-reforming 
that never effects its brilliant conquests. That was not like Father 
Chaminade. There was nothing romantic about him, except the 
very career he carved out as we see it today. But while he lived, he 
went from day’s work to day’s work with a simplicity that was 
almost commonplace, doing the good work that lay before him at 
hand, and going on to the next; not waiting for opportunity, but 
going out to make it. He was not a man to bewail the past; he was 
too practical a man for that, and he set himself to improve the 
present and secure the future. There has lately been popularized a 
little ditty, “‘ Brighten the corner where you are.” It is only a new 
form of an old advice. It was not Father Chaminade’s rhyme 
but it was his life-long rule. He brightened the lives of thousands 
in Bordeaux, through the agency of his intimate association, and 
the all-pervading encouragement and activity of his Sodalists ap- 
plied to the ‘many needs of their own vicinity. 

No one but a man like Father Chaminade could ever have 
gained so great an ascendency over the minds and hearts of his 
followers, and he employed the simple means of personal solicita- 
tion. We have seen that he started his Sodality by personal appeals. 
He had faith in the power of man over his fellow-man. He felt 
the importance and the necessity of his work of spreading Chris- 
tianity, but he also felt that others could do the work as well as 
himself. He was able-to inspire others, and to make them cooperate, 
and pass the inspiration on to others. 

Truth comes indeed in the first place from on high; from Mt. 
Sinai, from the Sermon on the Mount, from the Cenacle window, 
or from the Vatican Hill, but the good news is spread as the first 
Gospel has always been spread—by personal solicitation. The lay 
apostolate was not invented by Father Chaminade; it was the 
working principle of the Church, and he used it with remarkable 
success in his efforts to “multiply Christians.” 

Next to personal interest and endeavor, the work of the So- 
dality was marked by a spirit of equality. This was a bold inno- 
vation for the times, but Father Chaminade was a born leader, and, 
like all leaders, was such from the very fact that he knew the times, 
and could read the signs better than most men. Caste and rank had 
been the bane of the old sodalities before the Revolution, but 
Father Chaminade would have none of them. It is true he made 
provision in his organization for separating the various classes of 
society, but he knew his sodalists, and he was gratified to see that 
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these artificial divisions were beautifully disregarded from the very 
beginning. In the Sodality meetings of Bordeaux the wine merchant 
was enrolled with his cooper, the ship-owner sat with the stevedore, 
the banker with his clerk, the landed proprietor with his tailor, the 
professor with the students. In later years, on the restoration of* 
the monarchy, there were some mild protests and it was suggested 
that such promiscuous intermingling was impossible, but he retorted 
with equal mildness that the reasoning was good enough in theory 
but entirely too late in practice; that fifteen years ago he might 
have been convinced, but that for the last fifteen years they had 
been doing themselves the very thing they now declared impossible. 

Little by little, a special band of lieutenants gathered 
around Father Chaminade, and managed the various activities of 
the Sodality. This select company he called his “ staff,’ and 
he began to train them in a more careful manner to the fuller spir- 
itual life. This was the origin of the Society of the Brothers of 
Mary. 

The most brilliant, energetic and influential member of the 
staff was a young man of twenty-two, John Baptist Lalanne. He 
had studied medicine, and was in practice at the General Hospital 
of Bordeaux. He went to Paris to take a special course at the Col- 
lege of Medicine, but feeling an attraction to the priesthood, he at- 
tended a private college, which in a few years became the College 
Stanislas, and was incorporated into the University of France. 
Forty years later, by a singular train of events, he was called to as- 
sume the direction of the same college, where he remained fifteen 
years, from 1855 to 1870, reflecting great honor on the Society of 
Mary, and making Stanislas the foremost college in France. This 
was the man whom Father Chaminade had always regarded as a 
chosen soul, elected and predestined to great things, and in fact 
John Baptist Lalanne was to become the corner-stone of the new 
Society of Mary, the favorite disciple of the founder, one of the 
greatest teachers in France, a national authority on educational 
questions, and an honor to the Catholic Church and to his native 
land. 

On May 1, 1817, John Lalanne, then in his twenty-second 
year, called upon Father Chaminade with a most important message. 
He said he had come to offer himself entirely, unreservedly, and at 
once, to his beloved spiritual director, to be used in the realization 
of the pious designs of the Sodality. Father Chaminade wept with 
joy, and exclaimed : “ God be praised! This is just what I expected 
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long ago. God has made His holy will known to me. The time has 
come at last to put into execution a plan which I have been revolv- 
ing in my mind for twenty years; a plan which God Himself re- 
vealed to me!” 

This momentous interview really marked the beginning of the 
Society of Mary. Several other members of the Sodality staff spoke 
to Father Chaminade in the same strain. Arrangements and final 
dispositions were made during the summer, and on Thursday, the 
second of October, 1817, the feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, at 
the closing of a week’s preparatory retreat, seven of the young men 
of the staff declared publicly and formally to their director that 
they placed themselves at his disposal, chose him for their religious 
superior, and at the same time begged the privilege of sealing their 
promise by the three vows of religion. This was the birthday of 
the Society of Mary. The seven original members represented the 
various classes of society. Two were students for the priesthood, 
one was a college professor, two were engaged in business, and two 
were coopers. Thus, from the very beginning, the Society of Mary 
embodied in its membership both priests and Brothers and men of 
various degrees of education and training. 

The education of youth was chosen as the eatin’. mission of 
the new Society. Its membership increased steadily, and its sphere 
of influence widened in proportion. Father Chaminade continued 
to govern the Society until his death in 1850. He was in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age and had governed the society thirty-three 
years. He left behind him a universal reputation for sanctity. 
His body lies in the Carthusian cemetery in Bordeaux. A majestic 
monument crowned by a statue of the Immaculate Conception 
marks his grave. The people of Bordeaux began to visit the tomb, 
and the practice has never stopped. They bring flowers, they kneel 
in prayer, they hang ex-votos on the railing that encloses the monu- 
ment. Again and again these thank-offerings have been swept 
away—by reverent hands indeed, but guided by wiser heads who 
do not dare to anticipate the verdict of the Church. The cause 
of the beatification of Father Chaminade has been introduced at 
Rome. The Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of Rites have 
approved the favorable report of the commission appointed to 
examine his. writings. Another commission has been appointed to 
examine the records and testimonies of his life. 

At the death of Father Chaminade, the Society of Mary num- 


bered five hundred and seventy members, with establishments in 
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France and Switzerland. The first mission of the Brothers of Mary 
in the United States was sent out in 1849, a year before the death of 
the founder. The first establishment was made at Dayton, Ohio, 
and St. Mary College still remains the largest and most important 
establishment of the Brothers of Mary in America. In 1908 a sec- 
ond centre was established near St. Louis, Missouri. Today the 
Society in the two American provinces numbers five hundred and 
twenty members, in sixty establishments, colleges, high schools and 
parish schools. 

His Holiness, Benedict XV., has graciously honored the cen- 
tenary of the Society by a letter of praise, in which he reviews © 
the history and labors of the Brothers in the various countries of 
the world, and grants special spiritual favors and privileges during 
the commemoration. The celebration of the centenary will be 
threefold. The first took place simultaneously after the yearly 
general retreats during the summer vacation at Dayton, Ohio, and 
Clayton, Missouri. All the Brothers of the two provinces were as- 
sembled, and participated in a home-coming week. The pastors of 
the various churches employing the Brothers in their parish schools, 
were invited to these celebrations. 

The second ceremony will take place on the second of October, 
at the Mt. St. John Normal School, the new central house of the 
_ Eastern province, near Dayton, Ohio. His Grace Monsignor John 
Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate, will preside. The final celebra- 
tion will be held at St. Mary College, Dayton, on December 11th, 
and will be an occasion for the reunion of all the old pupils of the 
Brothers from every part of the country. Cardinal Gibbons will 
honor the festivity with his presence. 

The celebration of the hundredth year of their foundation 
ought to be an occasion of special interest to the thousands of men 
in all parts of the United States who have received their early train- 
ing in the schools of the Brothers of Mary. Both religion and 
education owe much to the work of these skillful and zealous teach- 
ers. Conformably with the injunctions and the practice of its ven- 
erated founder, the Society of Mary has suited its apostolate to the 
most pressing needs of the times—the parish schools—and the task 
of answering the frequent and urgent appeals of the bishops and 
parish priests has absorbed the greater part of the resources and 
the personnel of the society up to the present day. 

In spite’ of most tempting offers of less fatiguing and, 
humanly speaking, more congenial work in establishments of more 
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enduring kind which they could call their own, and where they 
would not be dependent on those uncertain and unsettled conditions 
which result from a succession of pastors with changing policies 
and varying personal predilections, the Society has deliberately in- 
tensified upon the parish school work. But if the field of the Soci- 
ety’s chosen work has remained elementary and academic to a great 
degree, the professional equipment and standing of its teachers has 
always been exceptionally high. The Society trains all its members 
for elementary work by a full course of normal school pedagogy 
and practice, but it also prepares them for academic, college and 
university work. It spares no pains and no expense in special train- 
ing. Year after year members are sent to study in the universities 
of Europe, and after their long course have often been placed in 
charge of parish schools or academic establishments. 

This devotion to parish schools has its drawbacks. The parish 
school teachers are fighting in the open field ; they are not intrenched 
behind college walls of their own erection, and this circumstance ac- 
counts to a great extent for the shifting nature of their establish- 
ments. The tenure is rather precarious, and sometimes depends 
upon circumstances which are positively humiliating, and arises 
from causes which are absolutely disheartening. This periodic 
shifting of bases, this spasmodic giving-up and accepting, may have 
marked the parochial establishments of the Brothers of Mary with a 
note of inconstancy and instability, but there is a consoling compen- 
sation in this continued and preponderant devotion to parish schools 
in preference to more durable and more amenable establishments. 
The Society of Mary considers the best teachers procurable as never 
too good for the parish school classes in which the definite turn 
is imparted to the young Catholic mind, and upon which the col- 
leges must in turn count for their support and replenishment. 

From the humble parish school of sixty years ago up to the 
more advanced institutions of today, the work of the Brothers of 
Mary has been uniformly uplifting and broadening. Undismayed 
by poverty, and undiscouraged by misplaced economy, the Brothers 
worked with what they had or could get, until they could command 
something better fitted for education. Material equipment and re- 
sources might have lagged behind the requisite, and even behind the 
indispensable, when it was not theirs to furnish, but educational 
preparedness and religious devotedness never failed. 

The zeal of the parochial clergy and the generosity of the 
Catholic laity have been constantly growing with the reputation and 
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efficiency of the Catholic parochial schools. Excellent schools are 
being built, in old parishes as well as new, schools which are in 
startling contrast to what used to satisfy an earlier generation, and 
which are a marvel even to the most progressive and exacting edu- 
cators. - After years of patient and faithful work under difficulties, 
the Brothers of Mary are sharing in the welcome expansion and im- 
provement to which they have long and generously contributed. 

The Brothers have worked long and generously, indeed, and 
silently as well—perhaps only too silently, which may have been a 
reason for their having to work so much more generously. It was 
a question of self-help or no help at all. They have earned all they - 
possess and a great deal more than they would ever dare to claim. 
No great benefactions mark their establishments. No names of 
benefactors are emblazoned on the entablatures of monumental in- 
stitutions, for there are neither entablatures nor monuments on 
which to parade them. The only monuments they ever attempt are 
moral and educational foundations. The chosen field of the Brothers 
brings them in contact only with pupils of immature age; the finish- 
ing touches are left to others and these touches are often effective, 
successful and productive in more senses than one. 

The Brotherhood has remained true to the spirit of their ven- 
erated founder, a spirit of humility, silence and obscurity. Hist- 
orians who write of Bordeaux in the nineteenth century have 
remarked that there is almost a conspiracy of silence about the life 
and works of Father Chaminade. Such a consummation may have 
been to his liking. It may be objected that the present laudation of 
his humility, his silence, and his obscurity threatens to break the 
charm and lose the merit of a hundred years. Silence boasted is 
silence broken ; humility heralded is humility lost ; obscurity revealed 
is publicity courted. 

True indeed for ourselves, but not for one for whom his spir- 
itual children have been encouraged to solicit even the honors of the 
altar. There is a time for silence and a time for speech, and just as 
the obscurity and silence of Father Chaminade during his life re- 
dounded to the glory of God and the honor of the Church, so like- 
wise will his exaltation at this period, in the commemoration of the 
centenary of the Society of Mary, again redound to the honor and 
glory of religion. 

A centenary marks an epoch in the history of any institution 
that lives to-celebrate it, and history is, in essence, a study of the 
past with the ultimate intention of improving the present and pre- 
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paring for the future. If in the study of the past we find the key 
to the correct understanding of the future, then the record of the 
Brothers of Mary is an encouraging history. There have been the 
usual varying fortunes and the inevitable vicissitudes that accom- 
pany every undertaking, however blessed and select, in which the 
work of man is essentially in evidence. Problems have been 
met and solved as they presented themselves; pressing wants have 
been supplied in the educational field; the school system adopted by 
the Society of Mary is based upon the needs of human life and not 
reared upon dreams of culture; efficiency has been sought be- 
fore expediency or a deceptive success; theories have been subor- 
dinated to practice; the practical has served as a guide in seeking the 
desirable ; and above all the great end of Catholic education has been 
kept constantly in view, “ the one thing necessary,” without which 
the parochial schools would lose their very reason for existing at all, 
the study of religion, has been a constant duty; the service of God 
and His Church has been the constant aim; and devotion to the 
glorious Mother of God, the patroness of the Society, has been the 
constant inspiration; her life has been the ideal, her protection has 
been the guarantee that she who is the chosen patroness of this 
country of abundant possibilities and great generosity, may con- 
tinue to make Catholic education in the United States an honor to 
the world, a consolation to the Church, and a means of salvation to 
her children. 














THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE. 
BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


A EARS ago a certain Dr. Farmer, who knew some- 
thing of Latin, a little of Greek, and still less of 
English wrote with massive labor a dissertation 
to prove that Shakespeare was no classical scholar 
l whatever, and proved to the dispassionate reader 
that Shakespeare was one of the most finished classical scholars in 
England. Dr. Grey, Upton, Theobald, Warburton and Pope had 
shown definitely that the great dramaturge, known as Shakespeare, 
was as full of Greek and Latin erudition as were Marlowe, Jonson 
and Milton. And Farmer proved his right to the name when he 
wrote that disquisition so derogatory to the claims put forth for 
Shakespeare; so true is Pope’s aphorism: “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

In utter dissidence from Farmer’s view are the illuminating 
papers which Churton Collins, one of the greatest classicists in 
England, contributed a decade ago to the much mooted question 
of Shakespeare’s academic learning. Collins, than whom there was 
no greater Grecian in his generation, proved incontestibly that the 
genius known as Shakespeare was permeated with Greek thought 
and culture; and in support of his claim adduced such a multiplicity 
of quotations and parallelisms from the Greek tragedians that the 
old theory of an illiterate Shakespeare is absolutely indefensible. 
Elaborate as the essays are they are not exhaustive. The limits he 
prescribed for himself, precluded the professor’s study of Plato, 
Aristotle, Pindar, Lucian and the comedies of Aristophanes, from 
all of whom Shakespeare appropriated some of his most striking 
thoughts and images. As none of those authors existed in English 
until Shakespeare ceased to exist, it is obvious that the playwright 
had read them in the original Greek. None of Collins’ arguments 
will be employed in this paper. 

Titus Andronicus, we take it, was the earliest of the Shake- 
spearean productions, for Jonson tells us it was on the boards in 
1586. Yet the poet quotes the following lines from Virgil of whom 
there was no translation in the vernacular: “Flectere si nequeo su- 
peros, Acheronta movebo.” This Shakespeare renders: “ We will 
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solicit heaven and move the gods.” In the same play we find men- 
tion of Tully’s Orator, a book not translated then, allusions to 
Sophocles, AZschylus and Euripides, the satires of Perseus, a quo- 
tation from Seneca’s Hippolytus, and a reference to the battle of 
Hercules with the Nemean lion. Hesiod, Lucretius and Theocritus 
are the only authors who celebrate that combat, and none of these 
was as yet translated. The same may be said of Perseus and the 
Greek tragic poets. It is patent, therefore, that the young prodigy 
who penned the play was a consummate scholar; for inspiration 
cannot afford one an education. That is the effect, not of genius, 
but of genuine study. 

The first draft of Hamlet was staged as early as 1586, for we 
have the testimony of Nash and Gabriel Harvey to that effect. 
Moreover, it was performed at Cambridge and Oxford in 1588 and 
1592 respectively ; and so great an authority as Professor Courthope 
states categorically that the Hamlet of 1586 and that of 1602 (our 
Hamlet) are one and the same play. In Act I., S. 3, Polonius gives 
ten precepts to Laertes about to travel. “Hold not forth thy hand to 
every man,” says the old statesman. In other words he inculcates 
wise reserve in his dealings with his fellows. -In his Moral Maxims 
the Greek poet Theognis, an author studied at Cambridge, impresses 
the same counsel on his friend Cyrnus: “ Be reserved; speak little; 
give not thy hand to every man.” Pythagoras says the same thing: 
“Ne cuivis porrigas dexteram.” Since neither author was Englished 
in Elizabeth’s time, it follows that our author had recourse to them 
in the Greek. 

Again Ophelia tells Laertes that “the violets withered when my 
father died.” Bion the Greek poet wrote: “When Adon died all the 
flowers withered.” That Shakespeare had read the Fragments of 
Bion is indisputable, for Touchstone parodies his famous sayings 
in As You Like It, a fact admitted by all the commentators, though 
they cannot account for our poet’s acquaintance with so recondite an 
author. 

Commenting on Hamlet’s strange behavior, Polonius speaks 
in this wise: ‘“ Though this be madness yet there’s method in it.” 
Every student recognizes this asa verse of Horace, whose Odes and 
Epodes were not translated till Shakespeare was translated to 
heaven. The Sabine poet says: “Jnsanire paret certo ratione 
modsque.” Hamlet’s father is poisoned by his uncle, who pours 
henbane in his ear, while he sleeps in the garden. Henbane was 
a well-known Italian poison; but strange to say the only classic 
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that speaks of it is Pliny, who was not translated by Philemon 
Holland until 1602, many years after the play was written, at. 
least in its first inception. Pliny tells us in his Natural History 
that, “oil of henbane dropped into the ear disturbs the brain 
and often produces death.” The fact that the Latin writer 
was not rendered into English when Shakespeare first wrote the 
drama is proof of the poet’s familiarity with Pliny in the origi- 
nal. That Hamlet was formed on the model of Sophocles’ poem, 
Electra and 7Eschylus’ Agamemnon; in fact that the English poet 
plagiarized from both with the boldness of a Milton, we hope to 
prove in a subsequent essay: for we have over fifty quotations from 
the Greek. tragedians in support of our position. The Comedy of 
Errors, as everybody knows, was appropriated bodily from the 
Menechmi and Amphitruo of Plautus, who was not translated by 
Warner until seven years after the composition of the play. The 
well-known lines about the vine being wedded to the elm is taken 
from Catullus, a Latin not done into English until Shakespeare had ~ 
ceased to talk English. 

Speaking of the comedy, Cowden Clarke, an orthodox Shake- 
spearean, declares that it is so saturated with Greek and Latin 
thought, “it is evidently the production of a man fresh from col- 
lege ;” and George Brandes, the foremost critic of Denmark, is as- 
tounded at the elegance of the diction, and the unmistakable classic 
style and tone of the poem. Brandes certainly does not acquiesce in 
the old belief of an uncultured and illiterate Shakespeare; and the 
most accomplished scholars of the century are beginning to admit 
that only men of the very broadest scholarship can fully appreciate 
the classic culture and universal learning contained in plays that 
epitomize the best of the world’s thought. 

It may not be inapposite here to say that the circulation of the 
blood is alluded to over seventy times in the dramas. Dr. Harvey, 
the putative discoverer of arterial circulation, did not publish his 
epoch-making book until 1629: yet Shakespeare anticipated Harvey 
by at least thirty years; for he mentions the circulation of the blood 
twice in the Comedy of Errors, a poem written in the year 1587, 
almost the year he went up to London. Whence then did Shake- 
speare gain his idea, an idea that revolutionized the medical world 
of England? Plato had some notion of it as we perceive in his great 
prose-poem, the Republic. Pythagoras and Heraclitus hint of 
it; but Empédocles, one of the profoundest thinkers of antiquity, 
had a positive knowledge of that, which Harvey demonstrated to an 
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astonished world two thousand years afterward. In his Fragments 
we read “ the thin blood surges through the veins and the limbs;” 
and again: ‘The heart, dwelling in the sea of blood, which runs in 
opposite directions...... for the blood running through the veins is 
the life of man.” Here he speaks in language explicit as that of 
Harvey. There was no version of the Greek philosopher in English, 
nor was there any version of Plato in the vernacular. The English 
poet read the Greek prose authors in the original, therefore; unless 
he possessed the Latin translation of the Republic published at Paris 
and Venice. That he knew Empedocles is certain: for in Richard 
II., Henry V. and otherwhere, he shows a knowledge of the four 
elements upon which that physicist built the universe. Anaxagoras 
had taught that material atoms were the source of all things, a 
doctrine that still survives in the monads of Vogt and Haeckel. 
Heraclitus held that fire was the primal principle; but it was Em- 
pedocles who taught that air, earth, fire and water are the four 
elements that constitute the whole cosmological order. This was 
the system taught at Oxford, when Bruno lectured there on the 
much-derided Copernican system in 1582, under the auspices of 
Lord Leicester. Shakespeare was the only playwright of the period 
who had a didactic purpose in writing. We have seen that he 
called attention to the circulation of the blood repeatedly, and he 
belongs to the school of Empedocles in natural philosophy. He ridi- 
cules the Copernican System, for in Trotlus and Cressida he sings: 


Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move...... 
But doubt not that I love. 


He was a firm believer in Empedocles, and took every opportunity 
of popularizing his doctrine which was the classic doctrine, the 
tenets held by his favorite poets, especially A2schylus and Lucretius. 

If we have dilated at greater length than seems necessary on 
this matter, it is only to show that Shakespeare, having studied the 
philosophy of Empedocles, at some college, or under some cultured 
tutor, must have been acquainted with the content of his thought, 
as embodied in the Fragments, found only in the Greek at the twin 
universities, and so derived his knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood from that author rather than from Plato. If it be so, and 
everything points that way, the dramatist was as conversant with 
Greek literature as was “ Rare Old Ben” hinself. 

That there may be no slightest doubt in the mind of the reader 
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as to the poet’s proficiency in Greek studies, we shall adduce a few 
random quotations to illustrate that proficiency, howsoever he ac- 
quired it. Hamlet says: “There’s nothing good or bad; ’tis thinking 
makes it so.” This is an extraordinary sentiment in the mouth of a 
Christian poet, and speaks volumes for his Greek culture. It is so 
eminently Grecian that we marvel at the ineptitude of the annotators 
to explain the passage. Heraclitus, who is mentioned twice in the 
dramas, tells us that “there is nothing good or evil,” and Marcus 
Antoninus, the eclectic philosopher, extracts this thought from his 
elder, and renders it thus wise: “ There is nothing good or bad, but 
custom makes it so.” Both men wrote in Greek; neither was turned 
into English till Shakespeare was turned into dust. Obviously our 
poet took the sentence from one or the other and arrogated it to 
himself, as he evér does: for he is the /east original of all writers. 

Again, our poet in the person of Hamlet says: “‘ Appetite grows 
by what it feeds on.” Polybius, the Greek historian, whom Shake- 
speare assimilated as thoroughly as he did Lucretius and Juvenal, 
Polybius, we say, assures us, that “the appetite for power grows 
by that on which it feeds.” As the historian was not rendered into 
English until a hundred years after Shakespeare rendered up his 
accounts, the laws of logic compel us to make the reluctant admission 
that the prince of poets copied the prince of historians, and so 
read him in the Greek. 

Once more, in All’s Well, Act IV., the First Lord remarks: 
“ The web of our life is of mingled yarn, good and ill, together.” 
This is directly referable to Plutarch, and that part of Plutarch 
which was not translated until the last century, namely the Letters. 

In Shakespeare’s day, North’s translation of The Lives was in 
everybody’s hands: but neither North nor Amyot knew anything of 
the Letters. Strange to say, Shakespeare did. He knew that of 
which two of the greatest scholars of the time were entirely ignor- 
ant; and reading the Letters in a desultory fashion he discovered 
this thoroughly Greek epigram: “ The texture of our lives is of so 
varied a thread, that good and bad are mixed confusedly.” 

Lastly, in proof that our poet was an accomplished Grecian, we 
call attention to Moth’s remark in Love’s Labour’s Lost. Sir 
Nathaniel and Holofernes have been discoursing so pedantically, 
and interlarding their language with so many foreign phrases, that 
Moth says derisively: “One would think they were at a feast of 
languages, “and had picked up the crumbs.” None of the com- 
mentators has been able to throw the least light on this passage. In 
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a copy of Athenzus owned by a friend of ours, is this anecdote of 
7Eschylus, the Greek tragedian: “When A‘schylus was asked where 
he got his style, he modestly replied: ‘I have been at a banquet of 
the poems of Homer, and have gathered up the scraps.’’’ Athenzeus 
was a rare author, even in Elizabeth’s epoch; when scholars seem to 
have read the abstrusest documents. He wrote in Ionic Greek and 
was not translated until the last century. His book, The Banquet of 
Wisdom, may be found in almost any public library, and is well 
worth perusing : for it stood Shakespeare in good stead on more than 
one occasion. Here, then, we have four Shakespearean quotations 
chosen at random, and we confront them with four Greek epigrams, 
so similar in thought and language that it is morally certain the 
one set of quotations was derived from the other. Shakespeare read 
Polybius and Athenzus, therefore, and, of necessity, read them in 
the original. 

The next play we consider is Love’s Labour’s Lost. This is so 
evidently the product of the polished scholar, bearing as it does on 
every page the incisive stamp of classic culture, that, to any fair 
and unbiased mind, it offers the most convincing testimony to the 
author’s scholastic training, and his familiarity with the language 
of the gods. Gervinus, Hallam, Coleridge, each has animadverted 
on the classic tone of the poem, and each has expressed his aston- 
ishment that a composition, showing the very highest culture, 
could have been the product of a man whc had no culture at all. 
Suffice it that we cite two examples of the poet’s learning. He 
says: “ Fat paunches have lean pates,” in other words, poor wits. 
Martial, the epigrammatist, puts it in this wise: “Pinguts venter non 
gignit sensum tenuem” (A fine paunch has no fine wit). There 
was no English version of the Roman poet in Shakespeare’s day. 
Again, when the cynicat Moth is sneering at Armado, the latter 
exclaims: “ Quis, quis, thou consonant.” None of the editors has 
been able to explain this seemingly incongruous and outlandish 
epithet. Armado calls Moth a consonant, a most extraordinary ap- 
pellation. But Shakespeare never talks nonsense. He has a prece- 
dent, usually a classic one, for every departure he makes from con- 
ventional usage. And in calling Moth a consonant he gives indis- 
putable evidence of his intimate acquaintance with the Latin poets. 
Juvenal terms a thief (fur) a “fellow of three letters.” Very good; 
but Moth is a fellow of one letter, and that a consonant. Turning 
to Perseus, we discover which consonant is meant. In the Fifth 
- Satire, the Noman tells us that R is the dog-letter. Why? Because 
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it connotes the snarl or growl of a dog; and the scholiast informs us 
that as the thief was called the “‘ man of three letters,” the cynic, or 
growler, was facetiously styled the man of “ the dog-letter.” 

Since Moth openly shows his disdain for Armado, the very, 
affected Castilian turns on him, and calls him a consonant, in other 
words, a puppy. It needs not to say that Perseus could be read 
only in the Latin. In Hamlet, Act I., there is a passage, which un- 
doubtedly alludes to the Samian letter, the mystic Y of Pythagoras. 
Here, in this play, is an allusion to the “ dog-letter”’ of the cynic. 
If Shakespeare were not a profound classical scholar, it passes the 
limits of rational hypothesis how he knew two of the most obscure 
passages in all Latin literature. The average college man, even 
today, never heard of the Samian letter, and would be nonplussed to 
explain the Roman significance of the letter R, the dog-letter of 
dear old Perseus. The truth is, the author of the Shakespearean 
drama was so erudite, his reading in Greek and Roman, French, 
Spanish and Italian literature so discursive, his knowledge of law, 
music, medicine, geology, physics, political science, and philosophy 
so profound that no editor, without a learning commensurate with 
his, can ever hope to do him justice. It would require the uni- 
versal learning of a Bacon to illustrate and give adequate expression 
to the universal genius of Shakespeare. Our poet-philosopher is 
too deep for the average scholar. 

Thus far we have commented only on four plays; and those 
were all written in the rough as early as 1588, the very year Shake- 
speare entered London. It looks, therefore, as if they were com- 
posed at Stratford, where not one of the Greek and Roman authors, 
quoted in the plays, was ever taught or perhaps ever heard of. An 
Anacharsis came out of Scythia: but if Love’s Labour’s Lost was 
composed at the Stratford Grammar School, we respectfully submit 
that not Oxford nor Cambridge was the great university of Eng- 
land, but the Grammar School of Stratford. It is really too bad 
that young Bacon, upon quitting Cambridge, did not finish his 
education at Stratford instead of going to Paris, and finally turning 
up at the celebrated University of Prague. What immortal poetry 
he might have written had he done so! But as Petrarch says: 

Every man’s lot is at his birth decreed. 
di noi pur fia 
Quel chi ordinato é gia nel sommo seggio. 

In As You Like It, Jaques speaks of “ night-wandering weas- 

els,” and in The Rape of Lucrece, when Tarquin steals along the 
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corridor “night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there.” For two 
hundred years the critics have made themselves hilarious over this so 
palpable proof of Shakespeare’s ignorance of Roman. life and 
natural history. The weasel is not a nocturnal animal, say the 
wiseacres; neither did the Romans keep such animals about their 
premises. But the critics are wrong as usual, and our poet is correct 
as he almost invariably is. 

How in the world did this man, who never studied anything, 
know everything? How did he know that which Johnson, Coleridge, 
Grant White, Furnivall certainly did not know? Turning to Juve- 
nal, whom the poet appears to have known by heart, we read that 
the Romans, instead of the cat, kept the mustela, an animal very 
like the polecat, or weasel. Pliny, also, tells us in the Natural His- 
tory (i., 29) that the Greek and Roman people, in lieu of the feline, 
had an animal known as the yaA% or mustela.. There were two kinds 
of the weasel, one domestic, the other wild, and fond of wandering 
in the night. “ Duo autem sunt genera, alterum domesticum, quod in 
domibus nostris oberret et serpentes persequitur; alterum sil- 
vestre, distans magnitudine, greci txtt8éa vocant.” The Greek 
tktts of course is the weasel or martin-cat. As every naturalist 
knows, the martin-cat is nocturnal in its habits. Philemon Holland 
did not publish his English version of Pliny until the year 1602. 
Lucrece was printed in 1594. Therefore Shakespeare read that 
classic writer in his sonorous Latin. The fact that our poet was 
possessed of so recondite a piece of information in respect of the 
Roman household is clearly indicative of the deep student, not the 
mere cursory reader. That Shakespeare recalled those passages, 
when he had to write of a Roman home, recalled two of the least 
known lines in Latin literature, is a certain sign that he was a pro- 
found student, and from long study of the classics had them at his 
finger-tips. In the Merchant of Venice, the irrepressible Gratiano 
cries out: “Why should a man whose blood is warm within sit like 
his grandsire cut in alabaster?” In other words, Gratiano says that 
a man devoid of energy (virtus) differs in no wise from a marble 
statue. In the Eighth Satire, Juvenal tells a fop, who boasted his 
descent from the noble Cecropids, that without virtue of his own 
- he is no better than the carven pillar, crowned with the head of the 
god Hermes. Then he assures him that in no point has he an ad- 
vantage over the marble statue, save in this, that Hermes’ head is 
of marble, the fop’s a living image. “ Nullo quippe alio vincts dis- 
crimine quam quod illi marmoreum caput est, tua vivit imago.” 
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Both poets liken a phlegmatic man to the statue of his ancestor ; 
for be it remembered that Hermes was the founder of the Cecropid 
family. Then’we have a verse of Euripides to the effect that 
“mere flesh without spirit is nothing more than the statues in the 
forum.” This is tantamount to saying that a man devoid of action 
is no better than an alabaster monument. Clearly Shakespeare was 
saturated with classicism. He could hardly think except in the 
terms and imagery of the most approved Athenian poesy. Like the 
man in Juvenal, who consulted his almanac if he rode only a mile 
from home. Shakespeare holds the ancients in such high appraisal 
that he cannot say a single thing without opening his book to ascer- 
tain how Plato or Pindar said it, “Ad primum lapidem vectari quum 
placet, hora sumitur ex libro.” ; 

In The Merchant of Venice, again, Shylock exclaims: “ You 
take my life when you take the means whereby I live.” It is trans- 
parent as a Persian lantern, as Plautus puts it, that our poet had been 
reading Sophocles. In fact the English poet employs the very lan- 
guage of the Greek poet. In the tragedy of Philoctetes, when the 
son of Achilles deprives the unhappy hunter of his bow and arrow, 
the fatal bow, bound up predestinately with the fall of Troy, the 
poor old man cries out in a paroxysm of anguish: “ You take my 
life, when you take those things which sustain my life.”” There was 
not even a Latin translation of Sophocles published in England when 
Shakespeare gave this play to England. It is evident that our poet 
after the manner of Lord Bacon, whose note-books are filled with 
excerpts from the Greek and Latin writers, made extracts out of 
every author he read; and he read omniverously. As Pliny says of 
another great genius: “ Nihil legebat quod non exceperet.” 

In another drama, Juliet is called the bride of Death. This 
is so extravagant that it inevitably consociates itself with the orient- 
alism of the Greek. In fact it is so intrinsically Grecian, that pre- 
scinding from all the arguments we have adduced, in support of our 
contention that the author of the plays was a consummate classical 
scholar, this of itself is sufficient to convince any man conversant 
with Greek literature that Shakespeare was eminently well read in 
that literature. The phrase “the bride of Death,” and that other, 
“the bridegroom Death, has killed her maiden lips,” occur over a 
dozen times in Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. Thus, when 
Iphigenia, about to be sacrificed at Tauris, lifts up her lamentation, 
her father, Agamemnon, tearfully exclaims: “ Alas, poor maiden! 
But why, maiden? for thou art wedded to the Bridegroom Death.” 
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In Henry IV., Captain Jack Falstaff affirms that “ discretion is 
the better part of valor.” This is notoriously un-English and anti- 
Celtic. The sentiment was never popular with the theatre-goers. 
Even at Waterloo, Wellington with the national contempt for cau- 
tion, violated the fundamental rule of war as laid down by Jomini, 
namely, that a general must never select a battlefield with a forest 
in the rear; for Wellington selected the height of Mont St. Jean, 
with the impassable wood behind his fighting line. But whence did 
“old fat Jack” derive his very un-Saxon sentiment? From “ old 
fat Euripides ” as the comic poets called him. This author, every- 
where, inculcates the lesson of prudence. Thus, in one play, he says: 
“ Discretion is a thing of more value than valor ;” in another: “As 
to a general, a wise discretion is better than valor and foolhardi- 
ness.” It is evident that nothing of beauty or wisdom ever escaped 
the all-inclusive vision of the cultured poet who wrote the dramas. 
Again, when Prince Hal perstringes the fat knight on points of 
honor, and ridicules his corpulence, old Jack rejoinds: “When I was 
your age, Hal, you could draw me through an alderman’s ring.” 
Every reader of Aristophanes recognizes this at a glance. In the 
Ecclesiazus@ the second woman, an inordinately fat one, remarks 
to the young man: ‘“ When I was young I was so slim in the waist, 
you could pull me through a finger-hoop.” 

Our poet is so full of imitations and reminiscences of Aristo- 
phanes, it is incontestable that the greatest comic writer of the 
English copied from the greatest comic writer of the Athenians. 
We have discovered over a score of pertinent passages to prove the 
point. 

Trolius and Cressida also gives the most unmistakable proofs 
of our author’s acquaintance with the Greek writers. This play and 
Timon afford so many instances of the employment of the Greek 
idiom, so many passages excerpted from Lucian, Sophocles, Plato, 
Menander and A®schylus that it were as futile to gainsay Shake- 
speare’s scholarship as to wash a brick with violet water, to use the 
language of Theocritus. We content ourselves with one illustration 
of his palmary knowledge of the poets. In Troilus, Ulysses em- 
ploys a most extraordinary expression. It is this: 


As venerable Nestor 
Should with a bond of air 
Knit all the Grecian ears to his experienced tongue. 


This is hyperbole with a vengeance; it is oriental enough to pass for 
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Persian. Nevertheless it is Greek, the purest Greek of Athenia. All 
the Hellenic poets represent their orators as tying the ears of their 
auditors to their words. Even in Greek sculpture, eloquence was 
symbolized by chains, or bonds, connecting the speaker’s tongue with 
the ears of his auditory. The idea is so eminently Grecian, that it 
occurs in no other literature, not even in the highly imaginative writ- 
ings of Arabia. It is so utterly alien to the Western mode of thought, 
that none, save a student so deeply read in Greek literature that 
he assimilated the most idiomatic expressions of Greece, and almost 
thought in the Greek language, could possibly employ it; and that, 
too, so pertinently in this very Athenian play. 

In the same drama, Cressida, with a prescience truly wonderful 
in that age of ignorance and witchcraft, is the prophet of the law of 
gravitation, not discovered by Newton till nearly twenty years after 
the performance of the play. She assures Troilus that “ her love is 
as firm as the earth, that draws all things to the centre.” It is evident 
that Shakespeare was the greatest scientist of the age, unless he 
gained his knowledge from Bacon, who wrote to the same effect in 
the Novum Organum; from Dante, who speaks about the centre of 
gravity in the fourth canto of The Inferno; or from the Latin, Lu- 
cretius. Bacon’s book, he could not see, for the biographers, with 
child-like simplicity, aver that he never knew Bacon. Dante was an 
Italian, and William never studied Italian; at least so they say. 
This process of elimination leads us to the only classic, who speaks 
of gravitation, not as Plato does obscurely, but as Bacon does in- 
cisively. That author is Lucretius, a writer whom Shakespeare 
reproduces as often as Ben Jonson incorporates Seneca into his com- 
positions. True, Lucretius does not believe in a centre of gravity; 
but he was familiar with the doctrine, and inferentially tells us that 
it was a theory held by the philosophers of the time. These are his 
words: “Longe fuge creder, Memmi in medium summa, quod dic- 
unt omni niti—Do not believe my friend, that all things, as they say, 
press to the centre of the sun.” Lucretius, therefore, alludes to a 
well-known belief of the physicists. These were Parmenides, Em- 
pedocles and Pythagoras, the latter the first to announce the true 
motion of the earth around the sun. All three have been credited 
with the discovery of the law of gravitation; but we cannot find that 
law enunciated in the fragments that have come down to us. Since 
Lucretius is the only ancient author who mentions the law of 
gravity, that isy specifically, it stands to reason that Shakespeare 
studied him: of course in the original. 
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In Richard II., the gardener of the Duke of York compares the 
commonwealth to the state of man. Dion of Halicarnassus, with 
whose golden thoughts the plays are intertissued, says: “ The 
commonwealth has a resemblance to the state of man: for the senate 
may be considered the soul, and the people the body.” Plato speaks 
in the same vein. Both wrote in Greek, and as there were no English 
versions available in Shakespeare’s time, our poet must needs have 
read those classic authors in the original and so arrogated the 
thought to himself. In the same drama the king likens a kingdom 
to music. The passage is too well known to suffer quoting. In 
Cicero’s Republic, of which there was no translation in the spacious 
times of Elizabeth, Tully tells us that “ the government of a king- 
dom requires as much skill as the government of a musical instru- 
ment.” Shakespeare’s thought and language are so very like the 
Latin writer’s it is as clear as a proposition in Euclid, that the Eng- 
lishman read the Roman, most probably at Cambridge University. 
When Bolingbroke is banished from England, and Richard tells 
him that he will curtail his long exile by four years, the A a 
hero exclaims: 


How long a time lies in one little word! 
‘Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs 
End in a word. 


In Euripides, when the citizens confer as to whether Orestes 
shall die, or live in exile, the prisoner exclaims to Pylades: “ Our 
life, or death, so short the words, that tell of things so Jong.” 

A man blind as Belisarius can perceive that Shakespeare trans- 
scribed the words, almost literally, from the Grecian tragedy, which 
he read either in the original, or in the Latin translations, published 
at Basle and Paris. . Bolingbroke’s words have been admired and 
much commented upon: but this is the first time they have been 
traced to their source in Euripides. Indeed the vast majority of 
the classic allusions in this paper have been given to the public for 
the first time. 

Again, Shakespeare assures us that “kings have long arms.” 
We instantly recall the Persian tyrant, Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
But Herodotus is the author whom the London prodigy had in mind. 
In seven places the “Father of History” assures us that “kings have 
long arms.” Once more our poet asseverates “the world moves 
on wheels.” We have seen that Shakespeare like Bacon rejected © 


the Copernican system; for in that day its advocates had not suffi- 
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cient evidence to support it. The satellites of Jupiter, which prove 
it, were undiscovered then; neither were the moons of Saturn 
known. He adhered to the old system of Empedocles and Ptolemy. 
Consequently, our poet was not alluding to the orbital revolution of 
the heavens, when he said “ the world moves on wheels.” He re- 
ferred either to Anacreon’s dictum, “Life rolls away like a chariot 
wheel,” or to the story of Darius as related by old Herodotus. 
Darius worshipped the Earth-God: and had an image made of him 
in the shape of a gilded globe mounted on a wagon, of gold also. 
This he carried with him on all his campaigns: and this gave rise to 
the saying in Persian and Arabic literature: “The world goes on 
wheels.” There was no English proverb to that effect when Shake- 
speare wrote. Herodotus was not given to the English world till 
William went out of the world. The dramatist read him in Greek, 
therefore. But Sidney Lee tells us Shakespeare knew no Greek; to 
which we say in the language of Horace: “Garrit aniles ex re fabel- 
las.” Vernon Lee, a far better scholar than Sidney, said years ago: 
“The play-goers in Shakespeare’s time went to hear Baconian 
thoughts uttered in Baconian language.” And we would say that 
the theatre-folk went to hear the finest poetry of ancient time trans- 
lated by the finest poet of all time. 

It will be seen that we have examined only one-third of the 
thirty-seven dramas, or rather just glanced at them: but we think 
we have adduced sufficient testimony as to Shakespeare’s classical 
learning to convince everyone that the great dramaturge was an ex- 
ceptionally fine classical scholar; a man so well inducted into the 
beauties, the graceful amenities, and peculiar charms, so elusive in 
a translation, that not only was he a great scholar in the most ex- 
clusive sense of the term, but also a Grecian, who almost thought 
in the Greek idiom, for he reproduces that idiom in a multiplicity of 
passages. It was our intention to point out his many obligations 
to Lucian, Plato, Lucan, Lucretius, Pindar, Virgil, Claudian and 
Callimachus: for Shakespeare like the bees of Calymna sucked 
melrose from them all, but to do so would require a dissertation 
double the length of the present paper. The student, who would 
inquire more fully into the classic culture of the poet, would do well 
to examine Professor Spencer Bayne’s book, dealing with Shake- 
speare’s indebtedness to Ovid; Dr. Maginn’s essay in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, a reply to Farmer; and J. E. Riddle’s J/lustrations from 
Aristotle of the Works of Shakespeare. The latter, an Oxonian, 
gives a list of over one hundred and fifty parallelisms between the 
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great philosopher of England and the greatest philosopher of Greece. 
We have refrained from all allusion to Ovid and Aristotle in this 
paper, for we deem it unfair to encroach upon the territory of 
others. Let the student read Riddle’s essay: and the riddle of 
Shakespeare’s erudition will be as easy of solution as was that of 
the Sphinx in the hands of Gdipus. 

The fact is the Shakespeareans of the old school have such a 
reverence for the Truth as the Hebrews had for the name of 
Jehovah; and so never utter it. Dowden wrote his notes on the 
Shakespearean sonnets to throw light on their obscurity: and he 
has succeeded in making their obscurity deeper, darker, more im- 
penetrable than Cimmerian gloom in mid-winter. The sonnets 
imitate Sidney, Bruno, Lucretius, Sophocles, Tacitus, Horace, 
Petrarch, Marianus of Alexandria, and Boccaccio. Dowden knew 
it; but does his very best to prevent. the reader from knowing it. 
This is the approved Shakespearean method of throwing light on 
the subject. As for the biographers of “ Shagspere,” for that was 
the actor’s baptismal name, these gentlemen are really the finest 
poets that England ever produced. They are endowed with so 
exquisite a fancy, so creative an imagination, a constructive genius 
so remarkable, that their “ biographies” are really the most trans- 
cendent poems ever elaborated. Compared with them The Fairy 
Queen, Orlando Furioso, and Camoen’s Lusiad pale into insignif- 
icance like stars, whose splendors evanesce in the blazing glory of the 
risen sun. As romances, pure and simple, they eclipse Amadis of 
Gaul, Lucian’s True History and the Adventures of Don Quixote. 
Viewed as epic poems, they are of superlative merit: ‘but re- 
garded as histories, as biographies, they are the most lamentable 
failures that ever issued from the press. Fiction is all right in 
its place, but we protest vigorously when an author labels a work 
of fiction “a true history.” When a man is looking for facts, he 
does not want to receive a book of fables. Pilpay, Phaedrus and 
La Fontaine have supplied us with a sufficiency of those oriental 
parables: and it is inconsiderate in a man, purporting to write 
biography, to enter into rivalry with those inimitable fabulists. 
One word more. Had the university men expended their best 
efforts on the plays of Shakespeare, rather than on the third-rate 
player known as “ Shagspere,” the mystification surrounding the 
great dramatist would have vanished “into air, thin air,” or as 
Virgil puts it “ evanutt in tenuem.” But in trying to reconcile the 
glaring incongruities between Shakespeare’s learning as displayed 
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in the book, and “Shagspere’s” ignorance as evinced by the man, the 
deluded votaries of a false worship are endeavoring to perform the 
impossible. In the words of Petrarch, they are pursuing an elusive 
Laura, on a very lame ox. 


Lagrimando e cantando, i nostri versi, 
E col bué zoppo andrem cacciando l’ Aura. 


In over a dozen passages, Euripides, whom our poet knew by 
heart, alludes to Pallas, the goddess of wisdom, as “the Spear- 
Shaker, who shook her lance at Ignorance.”’ In his famous dedica- 
tory poem, after pointing out the authors Shakespeare copied 
(ZEschylus, Accius, Pacuvius), Ben Jonson distinctly tells us he 
“ shook his lance at Ignorance.” Jonson hints at the Greek origin 
of the pseudonym. We wonder will the world ever take the hint. 





KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


BY Ss. M. M: 


DEATH is no foeman, we were born together ; 

He dwells between the places of my breath, 
Night vigil at my heart he keeps and whether 

I sleep or no, he never slumbereth. 
Though I do fear thee, Knight of the Sable Feather, 
Thou wilt not slay me, Death! 


But one rides forth, accoutred all in wonder; 

I know thee, Life, God’s errant that thou art, 
Who comes to make of me celestial plunder, 

To wound me with thy love’s immortal smart! 
Life, thou wilt rend this flesh and soul asunder; 
Lave, thou wilt break my heart! 





SUPERSTITIONS OLD AND NEW. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


Fae | is almost a commonplace in periodical literature, 
Ny newspaper writing and public speaking of the super- 
Z | ficial kind, to thank God we have outlived that la- 


reg ug ve a definite demonstration of past ignorance and lack of 
information as well as of judgment, especially in the benighted 
Middle Ages, it is declared that many people then believed the moss 
scraped from a dead man’s skull or the extract of a bat’s wing 
or pulverized mummy or something equally absurd was efficacious 
for the cure of disease. People were, moreover, credulous of the 
marvelous effects of water from holy wells, of earth from holy 
places, or of pilgrimages to some particular locality which was 
supposed to possess a healing virtue due to some event that had 
occurred there in the past. 

These expressions are rather amusing because they evidence 
such a neglect of that time-honored maxim: “ people in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” As a matter of fact we have so many 
examples today of over-credulity in remedies of all kinds, most of 
which are known, by those with a right to an opinion in the matter, to 
be quite without any physical effect that it is surely “ the pot calling 
the kettle black ” for us to comment censoriously upon the credulity 
of the past. Indeed I do not hesitate to declare after many years of 
attention to the history of medicine, that there probably never was a 
time when so many people were fooled by “ cures ” of all kinds as in 
our day. Literally many millions of dollars are spent every year for 
highly advertised remedies, although the remedies are shown by 
scientific investigation to have no therapeutic efficiency, and owe 
their supposed healing powers entirely to the suggestion of ad- 
. vertisement. 

Everyone is familiar with Munyon of the pompadour and up- 
lifted finger with remedies for nearly everything under the sun and 
a few other things besides. The Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Government, in accordance with the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, recently analyzed some of these remedies with really wonderful 
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results. As a consequence a judgment was entered in the United 
State Courts, which I quote briefly. According to the advertise- 
ments, Munyon’s Asthma Cure would “ permanently cure asthma.” 
The Government chemists analyzed the “cure” and found it to 
consist of sugar and alcohol. That, however, was at least one in- 
gredient better than the next of his remedies to be analyzed. This 
was Munyon’s Blood Cure. The claims for it were “ Munyon’s 
Blood Cure will positively cure all forms of scrofula, erysipelas, salt 
rheum, eczema, pimples, syphilitic affections, mercurial taints, 
blotches, liver spots, tetter and all skin diseases.” When analyzed 
by the Government chemists this promising remedy guaranteed to 
cure nearly all skin affections, and therefore presumedly a veritable 
godsend, was found to consist simply of sugar. 

With the evidence of the Government chemists before the 
court, Munyon pleaded guilty and was fined two hundred dollars 
in each of the cases on which he had been tried. But what of the 
people who have taken these remedies and have felt themselves 
benefited by them, for invariably medicines of this kind secure 
their vogue, at least partly, through the recommendations of those 
who have used them? A little alcohol and sugar will not go far to- 
wards curing asthma, and sugar alone will not accomplish anything 
for the cure of skin diseases, and yet, for years, the American 
public has been fooled into buying these substances and has paid 
good prices for them, too. We continue to talk about our won- 
derfully enlightened period, and how much more intelligent people 
are now than in the so-called dark ages when mummy and skull 
moss and other such materials were used for the cure of disease! 

‘As a matter of fact while ever so many more people, in propor- 
tion to the whole population, know how to read and write now 
than formerly, the ability to read only leaves them more open to 
suggestion of many kinds, and almost inevitably the great majority 
are brought to do anything that they are told to do provided they 
are told it often enough. 

Superstition plays just as large a rdle as ever in life. It is only 
the subject that has changed somewhat. _ According to its ety- 
mology, a superstition is something that stands over one and pro- 
duces so strong an effect on the mind as to suspend reason. In 
the older days the great source of superstition was religion, because 
religion was the subject of paramount interest. In our time the 
source of superstition has been transferred to science. If scientific 
expressions aré used, it matters not how little of sense they may 
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have, many people at once believe in whatever they are applied to; 
they do not reason, but just accept what is said to them and, as a 
rule, act upon it. 

Hence the many hundreds of remedies whose manufacturers 
have been condemned under the National Food and Drug Act for 
selling their medicines under “ false, misleading, or fraudulent 
claims.” The records of these cases are published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a series of leaflets known as 
Notices of Judgment which can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for a few cents. The Notices of Judgment are grouped 
in a series of pamphlets containing fifty each, and the contrast be- 
tween the claims made in the advertisements and the substances 
found in the remedies by the Government chemists make very in- 
teresting reading. Nothing proves more conclusively how gullible 
the people of our generations are, how ready to accept anything 
that they see in print, and even to pay good money for the most non- 
sensical claims,.than these items of court information gathered 
under oath. 

What is most interesting, of course, is the fact that these 
fraudulent remedies find place in the advertising columns of reput- 
able newspapers and magazines, sometimes even after notices of 
judgment have been published. All that the United States Court 
can do is to declare that the claims made for the remedies are 
“ false, fraudulent, and applied recklessly and wantonly,” and then 
the manufacturer is required to modify his claims. If the formula 
contains any medicament, he may still continue to sell it, pro- 
vided he makes no claims to “cure,” and may thus trade on its 
previous reputation and continue to exploit the public. English- 
speaking people are so afraid to infringe on personal liberty that 
they insist that anyone who wants to make a fool of himself shall be 
free to do so, and we have not reached the point of prohibiting a 
man who has been caught deliberately cheating poor ailing people 
from thereafter making any pretense to possessing beneficent 
remedies, 

Advertising is the secret of their success. The newspapers 
are fully aware of this; they also know these remedies to be harmful 
rather than helpful, but the money paid for advertising tempts 
them to be partners in the fraud upon the public. So far as I can see 
there is no other way to express it, since even a little investigation 
would convince any newspaper man that ninety-nine out of every 
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hundred of these remedies could not be other than attempts to take 
advantage of people who are suffering or think they are suffering 
from various ills. 

The history of the patent medicine business shows very clearly 
that the men who enter into it are usually men who know nothing 
at all about medicine or disease; they are not infrequently people 
who have made failures in other lines of business, and who now 
turn to the exploitation of the public in order to make a living. 
The ingredients of their remedy are of no consequence, the all-im- 
portant thing is a taking name and a clever advertising campaign. 
The formula of the remedy may be changed at any time and fre- 
quently is. Scientific analysis has often shown this to be the case. 

The National Food and Drug Act, especially with the Sherley 
Amendment, has made it possible to get at some of the worst of 
these frauds, though the evil has only been scotched, not killed, 
Only after a long fight did the United States Supreme Court main- 
tain the validity of the act as originally passed, and a portion of it 
had to be strengthened by the Sherley Amendment. Justice Hughes 
of New York, one of the three members of the Supreme Court who 
dissented from the opinion of the majority of the Court freeing the 
manufacturer of a “cancer cure” from responsibility for claims 
made with regard to it, wrote: ‘‘ Granting the wide domain of opin- 
ion and allowing the broadest range to the conflict of medical views, 
there still remains a field in which statements as to curative prop- 
erties are downright falsehoods and in no sense expressions of 
judgment.” 

This advertising abuse is not new, it is very old. The oldest 
newspapers in this country contain a number of advertisements of 
medicinal preparations. A medical essay, awarded a prize nearly one 
hundred years ago in New York, had for its subject, The Influence 
of Trades Professions and Occupations in the United States in the 
Production of Disease. In that essay Dr. Benjamin McCready said: 


There is an evil which has of late years become of excessive 
magnitude, and which is daily increasing—the consumption of 
quack medicines. Aided by the immense circulation of a cheap 
press, many of these nostrums have obtained a sale that exceeds 
belief. Few patients among the lower classes now apply to a 
physician who have not previously aggravated their complaints 
by swallowing numbers of these pretended specifics, and a late 
resident physician of the city hospital has informed me that he 
has met with many cases of derangement and irritation of the 
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mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels, caused solely by 
the drastic articles which enter into their composition. Formed 
in most_instances of irritating ingredients, and directed to be 
taken in immense doses, and as infallible remedies in all cases, 
the mischief which they do is incalculable, and unless some stop 
be put to the evil by law or by an enlightened public opinion, 
it will soon claim an unenviable preéminence as a cause of pub- 
lic ill-health. 


Dr. McCready’s prophecy was fulfilled in the days when opium 
and alcohol with cocaine and acetanilid, unregulated in any way, 
became the basis of a great many of our proprietary medicines. His 
recognition of the rdle played by the newspaper advertising must 
have been shared by many of his colleagues and by all interested in 
social problems and the protection of the defenceless half-informed 
from their own ignorance. Nevertheless advertising has continued 
down to our own time to be the most potent auxiliary of the pro- 
prietary medicine... Quousque tandem! how long will they abuse our 
patience? 

After the Sherley Amendment was passed specifically forbid- 
ding the publication of claims for curative proprieties that could not 
be substantiated by definite evidence, or that were manifestly fraud- 
ulent, Justice Hughes wrote the opinion of the Supreme Court sup- 
porting that legislation and declared: “ We find no ground for say- 
ing that Congress may not condemn interstate transportation of 
swindling preparations accompanied by false and fraudulent state- 
ments just as well as lottery tickets.” 

It is now recognized that people must be protected from frauds 
of various kinds. The Postoffice Department has saved millions of 
dollars a year to people who on the strength of notices they received 
through the mail, were sending hard-earned savings to concerns of 
whom they knew. nothing except their claims in mail matter. In 
one way or another, in spite of the fraud orders, advertisers still 
succeed in getting large amounts of the people’s money, for another 
great source of superstition are the “ get-rich-quick ” schemes which 
tempt many people to put aside their reasoning and listen only to 
suggestions of any and every kind no matter how absurd. 

Probably the worst feature of this patent medicine business is 
that it exploits particularly the ailing poor. They find themselves 
prevented from continuing their work or hampered in it, and fear- 
ful of what may come to them and their families if their ills 
should continue, they eagerly grasp at proffered straws of assistance, 
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and avidly swallow the bait of alluring advertising. The promises 
of cure are so outspoken and positive, their symptoms are discussed 
so learnedly, their fears of the worst possible developments are so 
sagaciously worked upon, their hopes are so aroused, and, above all, 
their smattering of knowledge so acutely imposed upon, that they 
proceed to invest in the promising remedy. Usually one bottle is 
not enough, so they buy several in succession, from the habit of tak- 
ing it, and continue it for a good while. Often the remedy is skill- 
fully compounded to produce just this effect. 

Habit-forming drugs are frequently employed, and used to be 
very.commonly sold in these proprietary medicines even in their 
most seductive forms until the Government stepped in to prevent it. 
Many widely-advertised cures for the cocaine and morphine habits 
a few years ago actually contained these habit-forming drugs in 
larger quantities than the poor deluded victim had been already 
taking. 

At least this climax of evil has been prevented, but a great 
many remedies still contain habit-forming drugs. Alcohol is a very 
common ingredient in considerable quantities. The United States 
Government, just before the War, forbade the sale of some sixty 
tonics that were being sold in considerable quantities especially to 
women, because an analysis showed them to contain so little medicine 
and so much alcohol that they ought to be vended as spirituous 
liquor, not as medicine. The real reason for Government inter- 
ference in the matter was that reports showed that these remedies 
were being given by mothers to their children which could not fail 
to do incalculable harm to the little ones. 

Before the law required the amount of morphine and cocaine 
contained in any mixture to be put on the label, a large number of 
preparations for babies contained considerable amounts of opium in 
one form or another. “ Baby killers” physicians very rightly 
termed these so-called “soothing syrups,” “teething syrups” or 
“baby syrups.”” Even after the Food and Drug Act went into effect 
the amount of alcohol and opium present in these mixtures was 
often misstated in the label, and within the last two or three years a 
number of their manufacturers have been convicted in the Federal 
courts for “false and fraudulent claims made knowingly and in 
recklessness or wanton disregard of their truth or falsity.” The 
favorite recommendation of all these advertisements is of “ safe 
and sure remedies for the home.” -As a matter of fact they are 
neither safe nor sure, and are calculated to do immense harm to 
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little children who are ever so much more sensitive to the effect of 
opium than adults, and upon whom it has much more lasting con- 
sequences. Baby killing as a source of revenue is certainly the 
limit of human malignity, and yet lots of these remedies are still 
on sale, evading the law in one way or another, working on mothers’ 
feelings by picturing healthy happy babies “ after taking.” 

I have before me as I write some of these Notices of Judg- 
ment with regard to the “ baby killers.” The Bureau of Chemistry 
of the United States Department of Agriculture analyzed a speci- 
men of one nostrum whose claim was: “ For teething and restless 
children it is not only safe and harmless but positively beneficial. 
If they are sick it will do them good, if well it will do no harm. 
It is perfectly harmless.” The analysis made for the Government 
showed that the mixture thus advertised contained alcohol eighty- 
six per cent, opium alkaloids, camphor, capsicum, and vegetable ex- 
tractive matter. No wonder the Federal Court decided the state- 
ments were “ false and fraudulent and were made knowingly and in 
reckless and wanton disregard of their truth or falsity,” and no 
wonder the manufacturer pleaded guilty. But after pleading guilty 
of practically endangering the lives of children under specious 
promises of absolute safety, the manufacturer was fined only one 
hundred dollars. This is truly matter for wonder. A teaspoonful 
of this medicine was equal in alcoholic strength to almost a half an 
ounce of whiskey as it is sold over the counter of the ordinary sa- 
loon. Nothing could prove more clearly how purchasers need to 
be protected against the money-grabbing passion of certain manu- 
facturers than the fact that such a preparation could be sold publicly, 
Nothing shows more plainly the weakness of human nature and 
its amenability to suggestion than the fact that such preparations 
find purchasers ready and eager to permit their children to use 
them, on the word of an unknown manufacturer. 

It is always the advertising that sells these remedies, so the 
advertising mediums are at least equally responsible. Some of these 
baby mixtures have been known to kill children and one of, them, 
the infamous Kopp’s Baby Friend, left a trail of deaths after it in 
many parts of the country. Over two thousands bottles of this 
“ baby killer” were seized by the Government, and the stuff proved 
to contain one-eighth grain of morphine sulphate to the fluid ounce. 
The case was not defended. As no one appeared to claim the prop- 
erty, the court entered judgment of condemnation and forfeiture, 
and ordered the United States marshal to destroy this dangerous 
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fraud. Personally I feel that all those who helped in the publicity 
given this murderer of babes shared in the responsibility for the 
deaths that followed in its train. I suppose the doctrine of the 
responsibility for advertising would not be popular, but I feel it 
to be none the less real. No man may take money for any service 
that he renders unless he is sure that it will do no harm to anyone 
else. When he has excellent reason to suspect the possible harm- 
fulness of the work he is codperating in, he is bound to investigate 
before he lends his aid. 

The worst feature of this combined moral problem of impudent 
medical imposition and grafting advertisement is the fact that reli- 
gious elements are allowed to complicate the situation. Some of 
the worst of these medical frauds have been advertised very freely in 
religious journals. Readers of religious papers are inclined to take 
all that is said in their journals, including even the advertising, more 
seriously than they do what they read in the ordinary secular press. 
Medical frauds have been quick to take advantage of this, and to 
advertise especially in religious papers and magazines whenever 
they could secure an entrance to them. As religious papers usually 
need the money as much as, if not more than, the secular press, this 
advertising has constituted a great temptation to which numbers 
have yielded. Now that definite efforts are being made to lift 
advertising out of the slough of despond into which it has fallen, it 
is a source of no little scandal that religious publications are slower 
than others to take part in the reform movement. . 

A favorite device has been to use saints’ names or in some way 
to connect their remedies with the legends of the healing powers 
of the saints. Priests’ names have been used to give medicines 
vogue, and as a consequence not long since we had the spectacle of 
a dear old dead priest’s name, Father John of Lowell, being dragged 
through the Federal Courts because a remedy said to have been 
recommended by him was declared to be sold under claims that were 
false and fraudulent. Over four thousand bottles of Father John’s 
medicine were seized by the Federal authorities on the charge that 
the product was misbranded. The manufacturers withdrew their 
answers to the charge, and the court entered a judgment of -con- 
demnation and forfeiture with payment of all the cost of the pro- 
ceedings and the execution of a bond in the sum of five thousand 
dollars. 

Father John’s medicine was intended to attract the Irish par- 
ticularly ; for Catholics of other nationalties, another medicine was 
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put on the market. This was Pastor Konig’s Nerve Tonic or as I 
believe it is now called Pastor K6nig’s Nervine. The title on the 
bottle is illustrated, or used to be, with a cross and an anchor and a 
sun with rays of light radiating all round. Pastor Konig’s Nerve 
Tonic was declared to be a natural remedy for epileptic fits, hyster- 
ics, Saint Vitus’ dance, hypochondria, nervousness, inebriety, sleep- 
lessness, spinal and brain weakness. After a chemical analysis the 
Government declared that the stuff was misbranded, because the 
curative claims made for it were false and fraudulent, and were em- 
ployed knowingly for the purpose of defrauding purchasers. 

How long will the press of this country continue to be partners 
of the proprietary medicine people? When journalism is ready to 
admit that it knows how much of fraud it has countenanced and 
encouraged and fostered and really made possible in the past, and 
refuses to do so for the future, then we shall have an end of this 
flagrant imposition on our people. In the meantime, at least, we 
must resent the combination of religious elements that encourages 
such a fraud on the public. None can afford to take money for help- 
ing in the carrying on of a fraud. Without advertising these imposi- 
tions would be quite impossible. We are our brothers’ keepers and 
are bound to prevent as far as possible impositions of this kind, and 
never more so than now when the War makes the prevention of 
wastes of all kinds absolutely incumbent upon all the members of 
the community. 














THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
BY CLIO MAMER. 


a HE “apple of discord,” as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 

Wi leader of the Liberal Party in Canada, has so well 
named the Conscription Bill in his able speech on the 
third reading of the Military Service Bill, was hurled 
into the arena late in July of the present year when 
the House of Commons passed it by a majority of fifty-four. 
On the eighth day of August this bill practically became 
a law of the land, for on that day it received its third reading in the 
Senate, and at the present writing awaits only the assent of the 
King of England and the proclamation of the Governor of Canada 
to place it on the statute books of the Dominion. Under its pro- 
visions all men between the ages of twenty and forty-five, unless 
expressly exempted, will be obliged to submit to the chance of 
being drafted into the overseas army, which ever since the out- 
break of the great World War has so ably assisted the Mother 
Country in her struggle against Prussian militarism: 

What will happen when the attempt is made to carry out the 
instructions of the new law, time alone can tell. The mere intro- 
duction of the bill into the House of Commons served to disrupt the 
two dominant political parties in Canada, and caused to reappear 
in a very decided fashion the line of demarcation between the French 
and English which has always existed, but which many thought, or 
at least fervently hoped, had been completely erased for all time 
in the early days of the War. 

The French-Canadian press as a whole has denounced what it 
considers an unconstitutional attempt on the part of the English- 
Canadian to bring about the extinction of the French race in 
Canada, and the more radical of these papers have issued a call to 
arms to resist the enforcement of the unpopular law. Foremost 
among these extremist organs may be cited: 1’Jdéal Catholique of 
Montreal, which during the days when the Conscription Bill was 
being put through the House of Commons openly advocated se- 
cession in the event of its becoming a law, and La Liberté of 
Quebec, which called for a leader to head the rebellion. That there 
will be serious trouble seems certain, for, if the newspaper reports 
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are reliable, the very night the bill passed its third reading in the 
Senate, an attempt was made upon the life of Lord Athelstan, the 
publisher of the Montreal Star, which had been a warm advocate of 
conscription. Lord Athelstan’s summer home at Cartierville, six 
miles from Montreal, was dynamited, after numerous warnings had 
been sent him that he and other prominent persons in Montreal and 
Ottawa would be killed in case they did not cease their agitation for 
compulsory military service. It is to be hoped that there will be no 
uprising on the part of the French-Canadians, for from what we 
know of the English-Canadian temper at the present moment to- 
wards all those who seek to hinder England in a victorious prose- 
cution of the War, we feel there would be very little leniency shown 
to those who took part in a civil war. 

Most of the pro-Liberal papers accuse the Conservative Party 
of having foisted conscription upon the country for the purpose of 
securing to itself another term in office. The Montreal Herald 
and Daily Telegraph holds this view. In its issue of July 28th, it 
points to the fact that four hundred and twenty-six thousand men 
out of the five hundred thousand demanded have been raised by 
means of voluntary enlistment, which it contends is sufficient evi- 
dence that the remainder of the quota could have been secured in the 
same manner, had the thing been gone about in the right way. It 
insists that: “ A reason had to be found to start a grievance against 
Quebec, and Sir Laurier, its most prominent representative. Que- 
bec had to be found in the wrong.” It also declares that: “ The ob- - 
ject of conscription is not so much a desire to find soldiers for the 
* firing line, as it is to stir up the people of the English-speaking 
provinces against Quebec.” 

No doubt there are ample grounds for the cry of politics in 
connection with the passage of the conscription law at this particu- 
lar time. There has been strong criticism, in some sections of the 
Dominion, leveled at the Borden administration, and there is 
strong likelihood that the deferred election will have taken place 
before this article goes to press. If so, the English votes won 
from the Liberal Party, on account of the enactment of the 
compulsory service bill, will come in handy for Sir Borden and his 
followers. 

Among the Liberal leaders and Liberal newspapers there has 
been much dissatisfaction at the treatment accorded them by the 
party in power. The Toronto Star, which was one of the strongest 
adherents of conscription, on July 27th, demanded the resignation 
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of Sir Borden, declaring that the minister was unfitted for the 
task of War Premier. 

Mr. N. W. Rowell, K.C., the leader of the Liberal Party in 
the Ontario Legislature, the man whom many believe the Star 
would like to see succeed Sir Borden, although siding in with the 
Conservative Party as to the necessity of conscription, criticizes the 
present government for not having consulted with “ labor, agricul- 
ture, and the other interests vitally affected before the proposal 
was submitted to Parliament.” He voices his belief that conscrip- 
tion in Canada should have been made a national and not a party 
issue. More than once Sir Laurier has complained bitterly that, 
whereas in Britain it has been considered worth while to consult 
with the minority in all matters of grave import, such a course has 
not seemed expedient in Canada. 

It is easy enough for the advocates of compulsory military 
service to denounce Sir Laurier for his opposition to it, but 
they forget that as the leader and representative of the French 
people in Canada, it is his duty to defend their interests. 
Moreover, Sir Laurier realized undoubtedly that to go against 
the demands of the French-Canadians in this instance was tanta- 
mount not only to signing his own political death warrant among 
his people, but to delivering them over into the hands of Bourassa, 
the Nationalist leader, who has consistently opposed Canada’s par- 
ticipation in the War. Furthermore, Sir Laurier had a perfect 
right, had he so desired, to claim treachery on the part of the Gov- 
ernment for introducing the Conscription Bill in the manner. in 
which it did. The present Parliament had its life extended on the 
express understanding that there was to be no resort to force to 
raise the army enlistment, and Sir Borden as far back as August, 
1914, declared at Halifax that there was not and would not be 
conscription in Canada. This statement he repeated time and again. 
In January, 1916, when Parliament allowed the number of troops 
to be raised to be increased to the present quota of five hundred 
thousand, the Prime Minister said: “In speaking in the first three 
months of the War I made it clear to the people of Canada that we 
did not propose any conscription. I repeat that announcement with 
emphasis today.” 

What, we ask, has become of these fine promises which so de- 
ceived Sir Laurier that at Sohmer Park in 1914, after having de- 
manded that the French-Canadians enlist, he made the following 
statement to over twenty thousand of them: “ It is a sacrifice that 
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is quite voluntary. Canada is an absolutely free country. What 
has been done up to the present, what will be done in the future, 
will be absolutely voluntary.” Then again in 1916, he declared in 
Parliament that: ‘ Conscription has come in England, but it is not 
to come in Canada.” 

In a vain attempt to block the passage of the Military Service 
Bill in the House of Commons, Sir Laurier contended that under 
the existing law the Government’s power is limited to the repelling 
of invasion and to the defence of Canada, and that it has no power 
to conscript for service abroad. He also maintained that British 
procedure provides for an appeal to the people when important 
matters arise on which they have not been consulted, and that, 

- therefore, the Conscription Bill should have been submitted to a vote 
of the people. ; 

In replying to Sir Laurier’s contentions, various members of 
the opposition declared that conscription had become absolutely nec- 
essary if Canadian troops were still to be sent to the front, and that - 
it was too grave a measure to be left to the vote of the uninformed 
public, and also that immediate action was necessary. They refused 
to regard the present war as any other than a war in defence of 
Canada. The French people have a slight but desperate hope that 
the bill will not receive the royal signature, as they have appealed 
their case to the British Government itself. 

To one who has kept in close touch with the progress of events 
in Canada both before and since the outbreak of the War, the 
French-Canadian’s violent and persistent opposition to conscription 
does not come as a surprise. There is grave doubt whether, even 
had the question been handled in a more astute fashion, the French- 
Canadian could have been persuaded to acquiesce in the introduc- 
tion of the bill, which although designed for the entire country is 
really a slap at the Province of Quebec. All the world knows that 
it is an attempt to force that province, which in the eyes of the 
English-Canadian has not done its duty by the British Empire in the 
titanic world struggle, to contribute its share of men. The seventy- 
five thousand needed to fill the quota could in all probability have 
been raised had the period of voluntary enlistment been extended, 
but they would not have come out of Quebec whence the English- 
Canadian would like to see them emerge, and whence he thinks at 
least a fair proportion should in all justice come. Naturally the 
French-Canadian who refused to enlist voluntarily, resents being 


forced to do so. Besides, he insists that he has carried his portion 
VOL, CVI.—5 
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of the burden, but that the English-Canadian has refused to give 
him due credit for what he has done. French-Canadians in Eng- 
lish-speaking regiments have been classed as English-Canadians, he 
tells you. 

Let us grant that the English-Canadian’s statistics are correct. 
Then, why has it been found necessary to compel the French-Cana- 
dian to rally to the King’s aid? The English-Canadians will tell 
you that it is because he is a coward and an ignoramus who is held 
in bondage by his parish priest. They seem to overlook entirely 
the fact that many of the men affiliated with the labor unions of 
Canada do not belong to the Catholic Faith. Neither did the sturdy 
mountaineer whom I met in the Canadian Rockies last summer, 
and who assured me that Canada would be a different country after 
the War, and that he and the other young men of his village would 
like to see any draft officer attempt to force them to fight England’s 
battles. If by chance your informant happens to be a Catholic, 
he will vary his statement somewhat. I give verbatim the answer 
one such gave when I questioned him: “There are among the 
French-Canadians many who are possessed of more than average 
intelligence. A great many are brilliant and their loyalty to Canada 
cannot be questioned. The English-speaking Canadians seem to 
think that a goodly number are domineered over and held in ignor- 
ance through fear of their priests, and yet it is such men as Laurier, 
Bourassa, and others of their kind, who for political gain are willing 
to have the Church blamed for their rotten and willful game of 
politics.” 

This represents to a large extent the view of the English-speak- 
ing Canadian who is at once a Catholic and a member of the Con- 
servative Party. He is loyal to his Church, and at the same time he 
feels he must find an excuse for the actions of the French-Cana- 
dian which will hold water with those who are not of his Faith: So 
he lays the blame for the peculiar situation on the leader of the 
opposing parties, Sir Laurier, the distinguished leader of the Lib- 
erals, and Bourassa, the oracle of the Nationalist Party, which holds 
in Canada a position similar to the Sinn Fein Party of Ireland. 
The harsh words applied to Sir Laurier seem all the more unjust 
when we consider that he, more than any man in the Dominion, has 
been responsible for the enlistment of the French-Canadians who did 
join the colors. In spite of his years, in spite of the many snubs he 
has received at the hands of those who hold the reins of government, © 
he went from one end of the Dominion to the other urging the 
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French-Canadian youth to enlist. On August 11, 1914, he made 
a statement at Ottawa which defined clearly the stand which he 
would take should war be declared: “I have often declared that if 
the Mother Country were ever in danger, or if danger ever threat- 
ened, Canada would render assistance to the fullest extent of her 
power. In view of the critical nature of the situation I have can- 
celled all my meetings. Pending such great questions, there should 
be a truce to party strife.” In an address before the Reform Club 
of Montreal on December 12th of the same year, Laurier again 
gave proof of his patriotism: “I have no particular love for the 
Government, but I love my country. I love the land of my ances- 
tors, France. I love above all the land of liberty, England, and 
rather than I in my position as leader of the Liberal Party shall 
remain passive and quiescent, I would go out of public life alto- 
gether.” Time again, and in speech after speech, Sir Laurier, and 
other French-Canadians, who have risen high in the councils of the 
Dominion, repeated the slogan of both the Conservative and Lib- 
eral Parties: “ Canada is at war when the Empire is at war,” and 
urgedstheir followers to accept the axiom and to act upon it. 

And Laurier’s campaign for soldiers to fight in the ranks of the 
Mother Country certainly bore fruit at the beginning of the War. 
In spite of all that has been said to the contrary, the French-Canadian 
population as a whole looked upon Canada’s entrance into the War 
with favorable eyes. No less an authority than the Canadian An- 
nual Review for 1914 is responsible for the statement that in 
“ Montreal on August Ist and 3d of that year huge crowds paraded 
carrying French and British flags,” and that in “ Quebec the Eng- 
lish, French and Irish paraded together in an outburst of combined 
patriotism, and at Ottawa, in London, St. John’s, and Halifax, sim- 
ilar demonstrations took place.” 

If the testimony of one who personally .witnessed like scenes 
can add weight to the above, the writer is well able to furnish it. 
Towards the middle of August, 1914, I spent several weeks in the 
north country, and was wonderfully impressed by the eagerness 
which Canadians of all conditions were displaying to enlist. Out of 
Haileybury, Cobalt, Cochrane, and the surrounding cities went 
man after man whose ancestors had left the British Isles to find 
new homes in the rich and fertile valleys of the St. Lawrence, the 
Ottawa, and the Great Lakes, and who had died in blissful ignor- 
ance of this new Eldorado upon which their sons were soon to 
stumble, while out of Ville Marie, that quaint evolution of what 
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had once been a Hudson’s Bay Trading Post, on the opposite banks 
of the Temiskaming, and in the Province of Quebec, went the 
descendants of the founders of New France, young men, who 
though British subjects, spoke English with a foreign accent and 
only when necessity demanded it. Impelled by one desire, obliv- 
ious of the chasm which had separated them for years, they went 
forth shoulder to shoulder with the English-speaking Cana- 
dians across the seas to assist the Allies against the conquering 
German. 

I confess that I, who had visited the northeastern portion of 
Canada, Quebec, the Saguenay District, and old Acadia, where the 
children who learned English in the public schools were afraid to 
speak that language in the presence of their fathers and mothers, 
and answered people who spoke to them in that tongue: “I do not 
speak English. I am French,” remained a pessimist, and refused to 
subscribe to the general theory that the petty strifes and jealousies 
which had existed for years between the two races had been blotted 
out, and that Canada’s greatest problem, the assimilation of her two 
divergent peoples, might soon be looked forward to. 

Two months spent in western Canada in 1916 convinced me 
that I had been correct in holding to my pessimistic views. The 
tide had turned. That outburst of friendly feeling which I had wit- 
nessed on the banks of the Temiskaming had subsided, and in its 
place had grown up a feeling of hatred which neither race took any 
pains to conceal. The English-Canadian talked long and loudly 
and gave his opinion of the French-Canadian in unmistakable terms. 
The French-Canadian showed plainly what his feelings were towards 
the English-Canadian, whom he accused bitterly of trying to de- 
fraud him of his treaty rights. From the moment I crossed the 
border into the Dominion, I was regaled with tales of French-Cana- 
dian treachery. If there was one thing apart from universal 
hatred for the “ Hun” upon which western Canada seemed to have 
agreed, it was in contempt for the “cowardly Quebec habitant.” 
While riding in a street car along the St. Charles road out from 
Winnipeg, the conductor whose burr betrayed his Scotch extraction, 
discanted at length upon the hardships of the past winter : “ Wages 
were low, and the price of food exorbitant. The cold was intense, 
and these plains were covered with six and seven feet of snow, and 
in the midst of all this the French, the traitors, wanted to turn this 
country over to the Americans.” 

I remofstrated with him gently: “ We in the States have al- 
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ways thought the French-Canadian’s love for Canada exceptionally 
great.” ; 

“ Then why won’t he fight for her?’’ he demanded fiercely. And 
wherever I went throughout western Canada, I encountered the same 
question, asked with the same show of bitterness. And from the 
English-Canadian’s point of view there was justice in it, for the west 
was drained of its able-bodied men. In Winnipeg it became a game of 
“ guess why,” every time I saw a healthy looking male under forty in 
civilian clothes; in Edmonton I watched a division of infantry pass 
the Macdonald Hotel on its way to the training camp, and there was 
more than one fifteen-year-old boy in the ranks, if I am any judge 
of ages; in Vancouver at the exposition grounds where the raw re- 
cruits were drilling, and the Canadian engineers were busy digging 
exhibition trenches, I talked with one of the officers who informed 
me that he personally knew of two lads, neighbors of his, who had 
just graduated from knickerbockers, who had recently joined the 
colors. And in spite of all this self-sacrifice on the part of the west, 
there was, and still is, Quebec persistently refusing to lend further 
aid, as far as soldiers are concerned, and there was, and still. is, 
the English-Canadian reviling the Catholic Church in Canada for 
the attitude of some of its members. Regardless of the fact 
that such leaders of Catholic thought in Canada as Monsignor 
Bruchesi, Archbishop of Montreal, and Cardinal Bégin have done 
all in their power to offset the crusade conducted by Henri Bour- 
assa and Armand Lavergne against the Allies, they are given little 
credit for their efforts. 

To an outsider, it is simply amazing to see that the English- 
Canadian does not even suspect that in the majority of cases there 
may be other and valid reasons, besides the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy, which are contributing to the French-Canadian’s refusal 
to respond to England’s and France’s call for help. He seems to 
have absolutely no inkling that the condition for which he is blaming 
the Church is largely the result of his own stupidity. The reason 
why those early volunteers went forth eagerly from Villa Marie 
was written in letters large enough for all who cared to read. 
They were urged onward, not by love for England, nor through any 
sense of duty, but by affection for France whose memory they still 
cherished, no matter how they may have despised the irreligious 
government with which she was afflicted, and by their unrelenting 
hatred for the conquerors of Alsace and Lorraine, and the desecra- 
tors of Belgium. They ceased to enlist when they were made to 
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realize that they were no longer Frenchmen, nay not even French- 
Canadians, but denationalized adjuncts of the British Empire. This . 
was where the English-Canadian blundered. He made no attempt 
to conciliate the French-Canadian at a time when he needed his 
services most. He found fault from the start with Quebec, which 
ought not to have been expected at a moment’s notice to shake off 
the peace-loving rigidity of years and to equal the warlike spirit 
of the youthful and mobile west. He failed to take into considera- 
tion that in this old Catholic province, there had been no race 
suicide, and that as a consequence almost every man of military 
age had from one to a dozen little ones dependent upon 
him. He went even further. He deliberately antagonized the 
French-Canadian by constantly reminding him that he was a con- 
quered subject of Great Britain and as such owed her allegiance. 
He refused from the very beginning to treat him as a Canadian and 
an equal. French-Canadians who wished to raise regiments among 
their own people received little or no aid from those in power, while 
the English-Canadians, on the other hand, were favored with grants 
of money from the general or provincial government, but the great- 
est indictment against the English-Canadian in the eyes of the 
French-Canadian is that he has broken faith with him. He has 
attempted to Anglicize him. 

To the French-Canadian there are two things more precious 
than life itself, his religion and his language. Tamper with either, 
and you do so at your peril. The French-Canadian has remained 
loyal to England largely because that country has allowed him the 
free exercise of his religion, and the privilege of having his lan- 
guage taught in the schools and accorded an equal place with Eng- 
lish. The French-Canadian was grateful to England for these con- 
cessions, and although he acknowledged no inherent obligation to 
fight for her, merely for Canada, he doubtless would have done so 
to the best of his ability, had not the English-Canadian been guilty 
of what he looked upon as treachery to him and to his children. 
At a time when every means possible should have been taken to 
win over the French-Canadian, the Province of Ontario, bent on 
showing its loyalty to everything English, passed a law which rele- 
gated the French language to a secondary plane. The result was a 
protest not only from the French-speaking inhabitants of Ontario, 
but from those of the entire Dominion. It was useless to attempt 
to explain away the action of the Ontario Parliament on the grounds 
that it did not represent the opinion of the other provinces. In 
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the eyes of the French-Canadian, this deed of the Ontdrio Parlia- 
ment was all part and parcel of an infamous plot to make of him a 
Protestant Englishman. If his language must go, he reasoned, the 
next attack would be made upon his religion. And thus was inau- 
gurated the campaign of hate which has brought about conscription 
in the Dominion. 

Is it any wonder that when that which he held dearest was 
threatened, the French-Canadian forgot that he had set out to right 
the wrongs of humanity, and that he ceased to look upon England 
as the liberator of the oppressed, and that when disdainfully ad- 
monished to enlist, he retorted: ‘‘ This is not Canada’s war; it is 
England’s war, and England has broken faith with my race through 
the action of the Ontario Parliament. My race has lived up to its 
obligations. We, French-Canadians, have been faithful to the prom- 
ises made by our forefathers. We have not taken up arms against 
the Empire. We have not aided and abetted her enemies. There 
is no conquering army thundering for admittance at the door of 
Canada. Why should we go beyond the letter of that which was 
laid down for us in our treaty, when you have failed to keep your 
part of the bargain? ” , 

And so it is as L’Action Catholique de Québec reiterates: 
“ The die is cast. We are to have conscription.” ‘ Canada has en- 
tered a new way, the end of which none can foretell, and the calm 
and consideration we have advocated, are now more than ever 
necessary.” 

Yes, indeed, Canada has entered into a new way, the end of 
which none can foretell. Will a united Canada stand at the turning 
of the lane? I hope so, but I doubt it. The pride and prejudice 
of race and religion will never be eliminated from our neighbor 
of the north, so long as she remains a part of the British Empire. 
The English-Canadian is, and always has been, first a British sub- 
ject and then a Canadian. In all probability under existing con- 
ditions that is exactly what he ought to be, but it is hardly fair to 
ask the same thing of the French-Canadian. It is only natural 
that he should wish to continue to be that which he has always 
claimed to be, a French-Canadian. It is absurd to exact of him 
that he be, first, an English subject, then a Canadian, and last of all 
a Frenchman. 











THE SECOND DROWNING OF LISHUS DOE, 
BY JAQUES BUSBEE. 


OME men are born to be drowned, same as some men 
are born to be hung. But a man can’t be hung but 
one time, while a man can be drowned as often as he 
falls overboard. When it comes to hanging, I can’t 
say right now what that feels like, but I’m here to 
tell ye that drowning is a fine, easy death—coming back to 
life is where a man catches hell. It’s like being born, I reckon, 
only a man’s so little and foolish when he’s born, he can’t remember 
how bad it hurts. 

“They rolled me on a barrel to get the water out’er me the 
first time I was drownded, and I was too sore and bruised for over a 
week to move without yelling. Man! it was awful. I wish’t when 
I fell overboard that first time they’d let me gone to the bottom and 
stay there. Then I’d been safe from me second drowning, though 
come to think of it, I’m glad I was saved to drown again.. I reckon 
I’ll go that way at last, for I mean to sail me schooner as long as I’m 
living, unless Pamlico Sound goes dry, and I don’t much expect 
that’ll happen in my life time. 

“ Drowning does some men good, ’specially if they don’t come 
back to life, and some it teaches sense, for it took a second drown- 
ing to show me what a loon I was. Any man that can’t tell which 
woman he loves the best, don’t deserve to have no woman at all; for 
the sure way to know is to find out which woman loves him best. 

“ Now my trouble was just this a’way. Tilly lived up here at 
the Cape and I was mighty glad Omie was ten miles away down at 
the town of Hatteras. If those two girls ever got together I’d been 
ruined, for I promised to marry ’em both, and ye know the law 
won’t stand for that. I warn’t bothering me head about which of 
them two ‘blonds’ loved me the best, but which I wanted for me 
wife. But then I couldn’t decide in me mind which one I loved the 
best—they -was so different. 

“Women certainly are jealous-minded—they don’t want ye to 
so much as look at any other woman but them. Now ye want y’r 
wife to look nice, but ye don’t want her to be so pretty that every 
man comes along is making eyes at her and she getting her head 
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turned so she.can’t tend to her work, but is all the time a’thinking 
about her looks and her clothes and spending her man’s money on 
foolishness. 

“Tilly Mashew warn’t exactly what ye might call a beauty, 
but she was nice looking and how she could sail a boat and swim— 
Man! it was a sight to see; and she warn’t but nineteen years old 
neither. Her hair was about the color of the sand on the beach 
where it’s wet and her eyes was green. Least ways, that’s what I 
told her, just to pester her. But they really was betwixt green and 
blue—’bout like the surf when it breaks and is all covered with 
white circling spoon-drift. 

“And she’d say to me, ‘ Well, my eyes is a sight better color 
than yourn, Captain Ulysses Doe, for yourn ain’t no color at all— 
just black. I’d a heap rather look like white folks than a Spaniard.’ 

“It certainly is funny how women hate to be teased about 
their looks. But I never told Tilly how pretty I thought she was, 
though if I could have me choice, I’d take brown eyes. 

“ Omie Austin had dark eyes though they warn’t exactly brown. 
Her hair was dark too. She was the kind of girl that couldn’t 
wait for a man to look at her ’afore she’d begin to rouse his at- 
tention. She’d been to school over on the main land and she had 
mighty hyfalutin’ ways and spent more money on her back than old 
man Austin could make in one shad season. Man! she was just 
’bliged to have a new dress of store boughten clothes twict a year; 
but then she certainly was stylish looking. Seemed like she didn’t 
belong at Hatteras nohow, though she was born and raised there. 
I tell ye, it ain’t safe to send a girl off to school. She don’t learn 
nothing that’s any use to her and it fills her head with foolish 
notions. 

“ Omie had a honing to be a great singer and she was all the 
time pestering her poppy to give her an organ, so she could practise 
her squealing, I called it, just to see how mad she’d get. ° 

“* You just wait, Lish,’ she’d say. ‘I ain’t going to spend my 
life on no sand bar. I’m going to some big city where my voice will 
be appreciated. They told me at school I could sing wonderful, and 
it would be a shame not to make something out of it. When we are 
married you could sail out of Norfolk just as well as here. You 
wouldn’t be at home much anyhow. If we lived in a city I could 
have my singing lessons and I could see something now and then.’ 

“ Tf it hadn’t been for that prying post mistress at the Cape I’d 
been all right, but every time I’d get a letter on blue paper, she'd 
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hand it to me with a knowing smile and say out loud so everybody 
standing round could hear: ‘ Captain Doe, here’s that love letter 
yer looking for with a Hatteras postmark onto it. They come 
mighty regular these days and it’s a lady’s handwriting, I’m think- 
ing. Ye don’t go down there often enough to hear all she wants to 
tell ye. Seems like she has to write ye what she forgot when ye was 
there. Oh, y’rasly one! I hear ye’r going to leave the Banks some 
day soon and live in Norfolk where there’s sights to be seen.’ 

“ Well all I can say is, a heap of ’em sees but a few knows; 
and that fool woman would laugh like she knew when me wedding 
was to be when I didn’t know meself, and the harder I'd try to 
look careless like, the redder I'd turn. Then somebody’d say, ‘ Peter 
Mashew won't ever give his consent for his daughter Tilly to leave 
home and live where he can’t see her every day. Any man that 
gets Tilly will have to live at the Cape.’ 

“ And then somebody would answer back, ‘ Who said it was 
Tilly Mashew? Is it Lish?’ 

“ T knew from the ways the boys ’ud laugh that no secret goings 
on could stay hid in a place no bigger than Hatteras Banks and I 
felt like me time had come to make a choice. But I say, d folks 
that’s always sticking their bills in other people’s business, just like 
a scoggin. 

“ Along in February the shad fishing got so fine I had to make 
three and, if I could, four trips a week, boating fish to ‘ Little’ 
Washington and Elizabeth City and coming back full freighted. If 
business kept up till the end of the season, I’d be able to pay off the 
mortgage on the ‘ White Doe.’ She was a trim, little, two-masted 
schooner, and two men was all she needed to sail her in any weather. 
Kit Woden was me mate and the times we’ve had sailing Pamlico 
Sound! Poor boy, I can’t hardly think of Kit now without crying. 

“ Shad fishing had failed for two years past, but this season 
put money in everybody’s pockets, especially old man Austin’s. But 
now right in the middle of the fishing come a bad spell of weather 
putting a stop to everything. I had as much as three cargoes of 
freight waiting in the warehouse at Elizabeth City, but ’twant no 
use to sail empty of a load of fish just to bring back a load of freight 
when in two days after good weather I’d have plenty of fish boxes. 
So I didn’t make a single trip that week. I went down the Banks 
to see One. 

“T never seen a woman so set up over a little thing as Omie 
was by her poppy at last givin’ her that organ. The old man had 
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surprised Omie by sending the cash money to a mail order house for 
it, and now for over a week that organ had been holding its breath 
in the warehouse. Omie had got the notice out.of the postoffice tell- 
ing it was there, and her poppy said he’d go plumb crazy if she didn’t 
get that organ soon, or Omie would spend herself running over to 
the Weather Bureau to see when this spell was going to break. 

“ Omie was the lovingest thing ever ye saw. She all but kissed 
me right before her poppy when I went in, and I do believe I 
could a’ kissed her and she never would a’ known it—she was so 
excited. 

“* Oh, Lish, if you love me, you'll go get my organ,’ she began 
before I could say howdy. ‘Poppy didn’t méan for me to know 
about it till it got here, but I went to the postoffice and got a notice 
on a postal card, so he couldn’t keep it from me. If you'll go in 
the morning, Lish, you’ll be back with it day after tomorrow.’ 

“*T won't have a load of fish till this weather breaks and gives 
the boys a chance to haul,’ I ‘lowed, not wanting to own the weather 
was too rough and squally. 

“*There’s three cargoes of freight waiting in the warehoise 
for you, Lish, you said there was. Won't you make just one trip 
empty for me? I’d go for my organ in a spreet boat, if I knew how 
to sail it, weather or no weather. I can’t live without it, and if you 
love me like you say, now’s a chance to prove it.’ 

“T certainly did love that girl a-hanging on me arm and plead- 
ing with me to go for her organ, but the weather was rough and un- 
settled, and I did hate to sail from Hatteras empty, just to fetch a 
woman something to play with. I didn’t say a word for awhile, 
and Omie put her arms around me and give me a hug. 

“*T knew you’d go, Lish, when I asked you,’ she said and 
looked at me sweet enough to eat. 

“T started to drive back to the Cape right away as I had a 
sight to do if I was going to sail at daybreak. I had to find Kit 
Woden and I had to see Peter Mashew about his freight that he’d 
been waiting for, and somehow I wanted to see Tilly, but I was 
feared to tell her I was going. 

“ It was near "bout dark when I stopped in at Peter’s store. Kit 
was settin’ by the stove so that saved me looking for him. 

“ * What’s a little rough weather to a sailor?’ I says to Kit when 
he began to object. ‘ We ain’t losing nothing by going any more 
than by settin’ round warming the chairs. I tell ye, I’m going.’ 
“*T’d like mighty well to have them supplies for the store,’ 
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Peter Mashew said, ‘ but I ain’t asking no man to make a trip just 
for me in such weather.’ 

_ “ As I went up the road I met Tilly going in her yard. ‘I'll 
be back Friday night all right, if nothing happens.’ 

“*T wish ye wouldn’t go, Lishus,’ and Tilly laid her hand on 
me arm. Then she looked me straight in the face, and her eyes was 
as green as the deep clear sea water in a slick calm. ‘ Who are ye 
going for?’ she asked. 

“It took me so sudden I couldn’t answer for a spell. When me 
voice came to me it sounded so strange I didn’t blame Tilly for not 
believing what I said, ‘I’m going after some freight for y’r poppy,’ 
I stammered. 

“Tilly let her hand drop from me arm and turned away. 
‘ Ye’r telling me a lie, Lishus. I know who it is down to Hatteras 
that’s making ye go.’ 

“TI knew she couldn’t know for sure as there warn’t no way for 
her to find out, but women certainly are jealous-minded. Yet she 
knew I’d been to see Omie down there and that was enough. 

“*T’'ll be back Friday night and in to see ye,’ I called to her as 
she went up the steps. ‘Ain’t ye going to tell me good-bye and God- 
speed?’ But Tilly went in the house and shut the door. 

“ We sailed at dawn with a fair wind, stiff enough to call it a 
gale if ye minded to, and hove to that night about ten o’clock with 
the lights from the town wriggling towards us in the black juniper 
waters of the Pasquotank River. But I couldn’t get Tilly out of 
me mind, and wondering how much she knew of why I had made 
this trip without a cargo, just to boat back freight, when I could 

have brought a load of fish in a day or two longer. Then I won- 

dered if that mouthy post mistress had told her about me letters and 
if Tilly believed it, for she must have heard something. I couldn’t 
sleep for wondering of it. 

“We didn’t get our freight aboard till late Thursday evening, 
but I had Omie’s organ stowed safe in the hold, and I warn’t much 
caring about the rest. All night the wind freshened, with little 
flurries of snow, and when we slipped our cable at dawn and 
dropped down the river towards Albermarle Sound, we rode into 
the teeth of spiteful weather. 

“ The White Doe held her nose proud to the wind, but made 
mighty little headway across Albermarle Sound with its yellow 
waters all Toughened into hillocks topped with white caps. The 
weather was so thick and smoky I didn’t know we passed the north 
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end of Roanoke Island and was in Croatan Sound, until I heard the 
bell buoy clanging dismal. ‘ Kit,’ I says, ‘ we’ve lost so much time 
with this contrary wind, we'll not get home tonight, I’m thinking.’ 

“ ‘Omie sure will be disappointed about her organ and Tilly will 
be disappointed about her Lishus,’ Kit laughed. 

“A man is some different from a woman. It don’t matter what 
a man’s been up to, he’s just bound to tell another man about it; 
but a woman will always hold back a part from her very best woman 
friend. She’ll come a heap nigher telling a man all she’s done than 
she will a woman. But men don’t care. They’re proud of their 
meanness—seems like. 

“ Kit’s laughing made me mad. He knew the fix I was in, 
though I hadn’t told him, but then we never tried to hide nothing 
from each other, and from what I said now and then Kit knew as 
well as I did how troubled I was in me mind. 

“Tf ye’d promised to marry two “blonds” and didn’t know 
which one ye wanted the worst, ye wouldn’t think it nothing to 
laugh at,’ I answered short. 

“*T wouldn’t been fool enough to promise ’em nothing. . I’d 
kept ’em guessing.’ Then Kit added cheerful like, ‘ Maybe this 
trip’ll settle it and ye won’t be able to marry neither of ’em, for it’s 
my notion we ain’t never going to get home at all.’ 

“T wouldn’t own I was troubled. I’d taken the White Doe 
through worse blows than this, but the seas was insulting us, and 
the wind not knowing which way to blow, blew from all points of 
the compass at one time. 

“ We must have been somewhere in the neighborhood of Long 
Shoals, as well as I could make out, when suddenly Kit called out 
in terror, ‘Luff her off, Lish, luff her off!’ 

“ Her head was square to the wind and before I knew what had 
happened, the White Doe pitched-poled clean over and we were both 
struggling in the icy water. 

“When she capsized, her anchor baad: off the bow and 
moored her fast, and for some reason or other, ballast that was 
caught between decks caused her to float just under water. 

“Man! it was a bad capsize. We crawled upon her bottom, 
wet through and through, and had to stand up in six or eight inches 
of water. I had on gum boots and an oil skin jacket, but me sweater 
was under that and if it hadn’t been wet I’d a fared well enough. 
But Kit didn’t have no sweater, though he’d been warm enough 
if he hadn’t been wet. The wind cut us like a knife. 
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“ ‘Kit,’ I said, ‘can ye sleep standing on y’r legs like a scoggin? 
It looks to me like we'd have to spend the night right here. There’s 
no chance of any boat passing and sighting us ’fore day. What 
about supper?’ 

“Kit didn’t answer for some time, but steadying himself by 
puttin’ his hand on me shoulder, took off first one boot and then the 
other, pouring out the water. 

“ ‘Tet’s go below and play us a tune on Omie’s organ,’ Kit said 
at last, kinder chilly like. 

“*Ye can’t blame Omie, Kit. Blame me for it if ye’ve got to 
blame anybody. I’ll get blame a plenty, I reckon, when she finds out 
I’ve capsized and ruined that organ and she at the landing right 
now, wagrus mad because I’ve not come back when I said I would.’ 

“ Kit didn’t answer. He kept squeezing water from his coat 
and shivering. The wind was backing into the north and the smoke 
was lifting, but the cold crept closer and closer to a man’s very 
marrow. 

“ All night we stood there without saying much to one another. 
Just before dawn a few stars pricked through the clouds and the 
wind began to lull. I knew day was nigh from the way the water 
looked black and heaved slow against the sky turning a sickly pale 
color. 

“Soon as it’s light good,’ I says to Kit, ‘I’m going to dive 
under this boat and try to cut the anchor rope. We'd drift fast in 
this strong tide, I know.’ 

““How'll ye cut it?’ Kit asked without any show of caring. 

““T’ve got me pocket knife,’ I says. ‘I couldn’t be no wetter 
nor no colder.’ So I took off me boots, coat, sweater and breeches 
and give ’em to Kit to hold. Then I took the knife between me 
teeth and dove for the cable. 

“Once under the water it seemed warmer than in the wind, 
but I couldn’t find the rope. I came up once to get me breath, then 
dove again. Still I couldn’t find the cable, and had to crawl back 
on the hull. The cold blew through me same as I was a gill net, 
and seemed like me veins was filled with liquid fire. 

“«°Taint no use,’ Kit urged and the way he looked made me so 
mad I dove again. Down, down, down—seemed like I warn’t never 
coming up no more, when all of a sudden me head struck the cable 
and the knife was dashed out of me mouth. 

“No—it- warn’t no use now, and I made a great struggle to 
come up, but never would a got out if Kit hadn’t lent a hand and 
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pulled me onto the hull. I put on me clothes. They was stiff with 
ice. 

“ All day we stood in the water and watched—watched for 
some boat to pass, but never a sign could we see. The time had 
passed for being hungry, and there ain’t much for fellows to say to 
one another when they’r to leeward of life and the frost has got 
into their brains. 

“ Towards evening Kit began to act foolish and laugh, when 
God knows there warn’t nothing to laugh at. Then he thought I was 
Tilly Mashew. He looked me straight in the face. ‘ Tilly,’ he 
said, ‘ Lish don’t know it, but he ain’t loving Omie. He’s just being 
biggity. I know him.’ 

“ Kit was dippy all right, but it come over me that I warn’t so 
proud to do something for Omie, as I was to sail me schooner in 
weather like this and bring her safe to port again when not another 
man on the Banks would have ventured. 

“T put out me hand to Kit meaning to make a clean breast of 
it and own up I warn’t acting right by Tilly, but he warn’t there! 

“ ‘Kit,’ I said two or three times but never dared to turn round, 
‘for I knew he was gone. Frozen, starved, clean spent, I hadn't 
heard him when he slipped from the hull, and now Kit was floating 
around somewhere down there under the water and me too near 
gone to save him. ae 

“Then for the first time, fear took holt of me. I was feared to 
stand there alone, and I was feared I’d jump overboard and end me 
misery. I knew right then what was coming to me. 

“How I passed that night alone, I can’t say. Sometimes I’d 
think I was talking to Kit and begging him not to blame me— 
’twould just a been suicide; and then I’d be at Peter Mashew’s 
store setting by the stove. Then I’d think ’twas Tilly begging me 
not to go. But the greatest fear, that made me weak and dizzy, was 
that I’d drop asleep and fall overboard. 

“The sun rose clear, with a gentle breeze blowing out of the 
west and the Sound waters dancing and sparkling in the light, with 
only here and there a little crest of foam. The cold had lightened 
but I was long past caring. Seemed like I didn’t have no body at 
all—just a little fluttering spot in me chest. 

“Far to the so’thard a teeny black speck kept bobbing slowly 
up and down and I began to wonder what it could be—a bit of 
wreck most likely from the White Doe. Then it grew larger and 
me heart tried to break through me ribs. I thought I heard the 
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throbbing of a gas engine, but I couldn’t tell for sure, the way the 
blood was pounding in me head. 

“ Seemed like it was a gas boat and it was headed towards me! 
It came closer. Tilly was standing aft and using an oar, and I won- 
dered why she rowed when the boat was moving so fast with the 
engine going like mad. Her hair was blowing about her face and she 
waved her hand to me! 

“ And I knew from the way me heart leaped that Tilly was the 
one I loved, for her face told me that she loved me and was risking 
her life for me. For a man, love as he will, can’t be saved without 
a woman loves him. Then she came within hailing distance and 


* beckoned to me but did not speak. Then the boat was long side, 


and she put out her hand to me and I stepped aboard. 

“Man! I was dreaming. 

“The icy water woke me as I stepped from the White Doe’s 
hull and sank—sank with no love of life in me and no strength to 
struggle. But a man will struggle for breath even when he no longer 
wants to live, and when at last I found meself back upon the hull, 
there was no telling how long I had been in the water or how I man- 
aged to crawl back there. I couldn’t stand. I was too weak and spent 
but sat in the water without feeling it. The day must have passed 
for the sun was now low in the west and the wind was backing to 
the north again. When darkness fell I knew it would be all night 
with me. I thought I heard me name called! Was I dreaming 
again or was I froze to death—dead and didn’t know it? 

““Lishus, oh, Lishus, I’ve found ye! I knew I would!’ 

“Tt was Tilly’s voice, but how could it be Tilly? Yet coming 
towards me in Peter Mashew’s spreet boat, again I saw her. Again 
she was standing aft, but had no oar and she sprang for’d as the boat 
touched her prow on the White Doe’s hull. 

“Then I thought me head was tricking me again, and I 
stretched out in the water and clung with me nails to where I lay, 
and tried to shut out the vision of her in me brain. 

“ Her hair was all loosed and her eyes was wild with terror as 
she leaned over the boat’s side and put her hands about me. Tearing 
free me holt, she pulled me into the boat and pat her face down close 
to mine. 

“When I opened me eyes again I was in a bed and Tilly a-set- 
ting by holding me hand. Man! I certainly did enjoy coming back to 
life that time, all but thinking of how Kit had lost his life through 
me—because I’d been such a loon about girls. 
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“ But after all, there ain’t but one girl, and I reckon ye know 
the one I mean. When I didn’t come home Friday night like I prom- 
ised, Tilly got wild, she told me. She couldn’t get nobody to go look 
for me. They all said if I was fool enough to go out in such 
weather, I was fool enough to get home safe, for Hatteras warn’t on 
the fool killer’s chart. But Tilly knew better. All day Saturday 
she waited and when Sunday morning come, that girl slipped away 
down to her poppy’s landing, stole his spreet boat and started alone 
on her search. 

“That was ten years ago. 

“ But when I’m drownded the next time, me boy Kit will be 
big enough, I hope, to be his mother’s man, and man enough too, 
in not so many years to sail the Sounds in me new schooner that I’ve 
christened the Tilly.” 





THE HOMELESS GOD. 


BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON. 


(A Meditation in any church of the Anglican Communion.) 


Nort where to lay Thy Head—so from Thy Lips 
Fell Thy meek accusation of mankind, 

Who brought to Thee for healing sick and blind, 
And heard Thee teach from Galilean ships ; 

Then saw Thy Light from life smite death’s eclipse, 
And flash new life into the perished mind; 

Yet left Thee homeless, less than lowest kind, 
And sold Thee to the Cross and Roman whips. 
And now, when two millenniums of Thy grace 
Have blest the earth, with proud, averted face 
This England glories in her cold decree, 

Blind to the needs of them that walk the night, 
And look to Thee for healing and for light, 

That in her shrines there is no home for Thee. 


4Recently one thousand of the English clergy petitioned their Archbishops for 
permission to reserve the Blessed Sacrament. The petition was denied. 
VOL. CVI.—6 














A PARADOX OF HISTORY. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


ai HE first regiment to leave New York for active par- 
ticipation in the War was the Irish Catholic Regi- 
ment, the famous “ Fighting Sixty-Ninth.” It was 
altogether fitting that this should have been so, for 
no unit in the history of American military achieve- 
ments holds a higher or more honorable record for meritorious 
service. Just before the gallant soldiers marched away, Bishop 
Hayes publicly blessed their standards and bade them Godspeed on 
their valorous mission. 

This passing of the Sixty-Ninth, in a military sense, was but 
an incident in this Great War. But apart from military significance, 
there is something in the incident that clothes it with importance 
and points to greater things. In terms of service and patriotism, 
it indicates the attitude of the Catholics of the country, and shows 
the spirit of patriotism and service that is the universal mark of 
their citizenship. In terms of history it looms still larger, and 
points the great lesson of God’s omnipotence working out the 
destiny of nations. 

Vast, eternal and inscrutabie and deeper than the power of 
conqueror or of commonwealth, there is a Force that shapes and 
guides the destinies of man and nation... Mighty kings and empire- 
builders, risen by bloody conquest or strategical statesmanship to tri- 
umphal regencies, have received the homage of vast peoples, yet in 
the very attainment of their glorious projects, in the accomplishment 
of their world-effecting enterprises, they were but executing the 
silent commands of Him Who is the King of kings. Nations cra- 
died in adversity have grown to majestic power by the wisdom or 
valor of their statesmen; yet at the appointed hour when their mis- 
sion was fulfilled, they have toppled and crumbled to ruin. Time, 
“the true historian,” has chronicled the achievements of potentate 
and empire not as their victories, but as deeds directed to the ends of 
the “Designer Infinite.” Alexander by his conquests erected a monu- 
ment, lasting, complete and personal, yet in the ultimate reckoning 
his work was"but the preparation for the grandeur of Rome. And 
the final end of Rome’s subjugation of the world was not to centre 
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the affluence of the universe at Rome, but that the sword might make 
easy the way for the torch of Christianity. From the decrees of 
Pharaoh, which gave Moses to the Jews, down through the Roman 
persecutions, the fanaticism of Luther, the bigotry of England and 
the trials of: the Church in Japan, Almighty God has directed the 
blind, often defiant works of man to the accomplishment of His 
divine end. But while the student of history, who reads aright the 
true factors that govern the acts of men, can trace God’s wisdom 
in the life of every nation, nowhere are its effects so evident, so un- 
mistakable as in the founding and growth of the United States of 
America. . 

By Catholic courage and enterprise America was discovered 
and explored. Aided by Catholic sovereigns, himself a Catholic and 
his vessels dedicated to the care of the Virgin Mother, Columbus 
shaped his sail across an unknown deep and planted the true Cross 
in the New World. In his footsteps followed others who tracked 
the mighty forests and explored the vast regions, making possible by 
their daring the future habitations of a new nation. De Soto, Ma- 
gellan, Cartier, de La Salle—all were torchbearers in the procession 
of the following century. Then came the Jesuit missionaries bring- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to the savage peoples, and accomplishing a 
work whose beneficent effects can never find adequate appreciation 
in the pages of mortal history. 

But when the harvest came new laborers were in the fields. 
England had been swept away by the flood of Protestantism, and the 
storm of bigotry which broke upon the Catholic Church in the 
Mother Country carried away the last vestige of religious freedom 
for the Catholics in the colonies. In Pennsylvania alone was the 
free exercise of religion permitted, while from. Massachusetts to 
Maryland death and dire penalties awaited upon its public profes- 
sion by Catholics. So strong was the grip of ignorance and bigotry 
that to the colonist of 1776 the Catholic Church was the dreaded 
agent of destruction and the Pope a monster of iniquity. 

But even more did religion enter into the very causes of the 
American Revolution. In 1774 George III. of England signed the 
Quebec Act, which enlarged the Province of Quebec and gave the 
Canadian clergy the right of tithes for the support of their religion. 
In reality the bill merely allowed the Canadians the right of wor- 
shipping according to their conscience, and restored some of the 
privileges enjoyed under France. But to the colonists the Quebec 
Act was of grievous import. Canada and its one hundred and fifty 
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thousand Catholics had ever been a menace in the eyes of the Brit- 
ish provincials. In the previous war, the American colonists had 
assisted in wresting Canada from Catholic France, feeling secure 
with Canada in England’s possession. But their hatred was so great 
that in the act that restored to a subjugated people some of their 
just rights, they saw only the establishment of “ Popery ” in Canada, 
and the making of Canadians “fit instruments in the hands of 
power to reduce the ancient, free Protestant Colonies to the same 
state of slavery as themselves.”! The alarm caused by the Quebec 
Act was even greater than the injustice of “taxation without rep- 
resentation,” and in a protest to the people of England, Congress 
wrote: “ Nor can we suppress our astonishment that a British Par- 
liament should ever consent to establish in that country a religion 
that deluged your island in blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry, 
persecution, murder and rebellion through every part of the world.” 

Thus the American Revolution was waged not only against 
civil and political injustices, but also against the feared encroach- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church. Yet strange as it may seem, 
no true history of the War for Independence can be written which 
does not tell of the deciding influence of Catholic endeavor, that 
does not relate the brilliant operations of John Barry, the “ Father 
of the American Navy,” or of the wonderful work performed by 
Pulaski, Kosciusko, Stephen Moylan, Rochambeau, de Grasse, d’Es- 
taing, and countless other Catholics who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and sacred honor in the cause of the colonists. Not alone 
did the Protestant battle to throw off the oppressive yoke of Eng- 
land, for the Rev. John Carroll, S.J., a brother of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, tells us that “ the blood of Catholics 
flowed as freely in proportion to their numbers to cement the fabric 
of independence as that of any of their fellow-citizens.” Nay more, 
were it not for the help received from a Catholic nation in the dark- 
est hour of their struggle, the colonies would have gone down to 
lasting defeat. 

Here is indeed a paradox. The colonists had done all in their 
power to destroy Catholic religion, they had published as gross in- 
justice, a causa belli, the Quebec Act. They had branded the Cath- 
olic Faith as the disperser “ of impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder 
and rebellion through every part of the world.” Yet despite all this, 
there were none who fought more bravely for the liberty of the col- 
onies than did the Catholics. Nor was it a mean part that they 


1Address of the first Continental Congress “To the People of Great Britain.” 
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played in the long struggle, for to one fell.the lot of founding the 
American navy, and upon the assistance of Catholic France the suc- 
cessful ending of the war was made possible. 

What then can be the explanation of this strange inconsistency ? 
Was it lack of faith that led sturdy Irish Catholics to fight side by 
side with the enemies of their religion? Was it hope of honor or 
glory from the colonists that led the oppressed to take up arms with 
the oppressors? Such could never have been. Nor is the answer 
to be found in human motives. 

In the colonies where was reflected with intensity the bigotry 
and antagonism of England towards Catholicism and where the 
colonial government was the support of the established Protestant 
religion, freedom of worship for the Catholic was impossible. No 
advancement could be made, no betterment of conditions could be 
hoped for, as long as the colonists remained dependent on England. 

But in the impending struggle which was to sever the politi- 
cal, civil and religious bonds of America to England, the Catholics 
could hope for civil equality at least, and in the broad spirit of lib- 
erty and fraternity that a common cause engenders, might attain 
religious freedom. This foresight, which actuated them to espouse 
the colonist cause, is expressed in the words of Charles Carroll, the 
only Catholic signer of the Declaration of Independence: “ When 
I signed the Declaration of Independence I had in view not only our 
independence of England, but also the toleration of all sects pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, and communicating to them all 
rights.” From motives thus diametrically opposed—the one 
through hatred and fear of the Catholic religion, the other lest it 
be weakened and oppressed—Protestant and Catholic fought shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

But though comparatively few in number, the Catholics who 
fought for their country’s liberty, have enriched American annals 
by their heroic conduct on land and sea. Strangest of all is the 
fact that by them were decided the most important issues, the very 
outcome of the whole Revolution. 

As a daring means to check the movements of the British 
on land, Congress in 1775 decided to establish a navy whose work 
would be to harass the transporting of British troops and supplies. 
At the time England was the greatest naval power in the world, and 
so little hope of successfully combating her on sea was entertained 
that Samuel Chase declared the idea “ the maddest in the world.” 
But despite the tremendous odds the Marine Committee of Congress 
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decided to make the attempt, and appointed John Barry, an Irish 
Catholic, formerly of County Wexford, the first commander of the 
American navy. In command of the Lexington, the first vessel 
fitted out carrying the colors of the Continental Congress, Barry 
set sail to battle with the pride of the British navy. In rapid suc- 
cession he met and took the Edward, the Lady Susan and the Betsy. 
These victories, coming at the time when the American army was 
gradually being pushed back from New York, vindicated the desper- 
ate risk taken by Congress, and inspired the troops with cheerful- 
ness and courage. But the true patriot is to be seen in Barry’s 
unselfish conduct, when forced to give up his unseaworthy ship. 
Instead of remaining inactive until repairs could be made, he re- 
solved to assist the army which was in sore straits. Trenton had 
not yet been taken, the British held New York, and the cause of 
the colonists seemed lost. Seeing the need of new, strong recruits 
to assist the ragged, worn-out soldiers of Washington, Barry or- 
ganized a company of volunteers and hastened to their assistance. 
After lending efficient aid in transferring the troops across the 
Delaware and assisting in the surprise of the drunken Hessians at 
Trenton, Barry was called to Philadelphia, where he was made 
commander of the port and supervised the preparations for the 
city’s defence. All during that terrible winter when the Continental 
troops suffered such hardships at Valley Forge, Barry was engaged 
in destroying British shipping on the Delaware, and participated 
in the famous “ Battle of the Kegs.” By brilliant sallies he wrought 
havoc amongst the English supply ships, sending the captured pro- 
visions to Washington at Valley Forge. In recognition of his gal- 
lant work and in gratitude for the food received, General Wash- 
ington wrote: “I have received your favor of the oth inst., and 
congratulate you on the success that has crowned your gallantry 
and address in the late attacks on the enemies’ ships.” 

But while Barry’s service against the British navy cannot be es- 
timated too highly, his most efficient work consisted not in any of the 
numerous victorious combats, but in a mission that required the ut- 
most skill and discretion. America needed money; half-starved and 
unpaid, the Continentals were deserting in large numbers. With- 
out some financial aid the war would have to end. In order to 
raise money, Congress commissioned Colonel John Laurens to 
appeal for aid in France, and ordered Commodore Barry to convey 
him safely thither. The high seas were infested with British 
frigates, and the capture of Laurens meant a deathblow to the 
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colonies. But by extraordinary skill, though only after a desperate 
encounter with the Alert, Barry succeeded in landing Laurens in 
France, where he obtained from the king a gift of six million francs 
besides military stores and clothing, which enabled Washington to 
hasten to Yorktown. Had Barry failed, Laurens would never 
have reached Paris, Washington could not have moved against 
Yorktown in time to reénforce Lafayette, and the war would have 
been prolonged indefinitely. Both on land and sea Barry’s work 
was a prominent factor in establishing the independence of the 
colonies. Of his efforts a noted naval authority wrote: “ For 
boldness of design and dexterity of execution Barry’s operations 
were not surpassed during the war.” But besides the noble work 
performed by Barry, valiant service in harassing the English ship- 
ping was rendered the colonists by Catholic privateers, a partial list 
of which shows thirty-eight vessels in service during 1779 and 1780. 

With equal bravery did the Catholic patriots fight in the Con- 
tinental armies. In reporting to the Earl of Dartmouth, the traitor 
Galloway wrote that of the rebels at Valley Forge “ the Irish were 
by far the greater number,” and General Clinton reported: that 
“the emigrants from Ireland are in general to be looked upon as 
our most serious antagonists.” Of Washington’s Guard, in which 
only the most trustworthy were enlisted and which contained “ the 
flower and pick of the army,” the record show the names of thirty- 
two Catholics. 

But while there are many whose work is recorded by their 
names only, we have in the lives of Moylan, Pulaski, Wallace, Ryan, 
Selin, Duffy, Doyle, Moore, Clarke and Brady, all Catholic officers, 
noble examples of the service performed by Catholic patriots. 
Moylan did yeoman work under Washington. In 1776 he was 
appointed Muster-Master General, and later became an aide to 
Washington. After seeing service in the campaign around New 
York against Clinton, Moylan was placed in command of the whole 
colonial cavalry, and conducted his troop with distinction at Brandy- 
wine and Yorktown. The noble-hearted Pulaski, after heroic serv- 
ice in the provincial cavalry, organized an independent corps, at 
whose head he met his death in the brilliant but futile attack on 
Savannah. ; 

But while Moylan and Pulaski did valiant work in high com- 
mands, there were other Catholic officers who served no less worthily 
in less prominent positions. Sergeant Andrew Wallace, a Scotch 
Catholic, participated with bravery, in many of the more important 
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battles, and was the first to succeed Lafayette when the French 
commander was dangerously wounded at Brandywine. Captain 
Anthony Selin was engaged in the campaign against the Iroquois 
Indians and also against General Clinton. Lieutenant Samuel 
Brady was at Bunker Hill, Trenton, Princeton and Brandywine, 
while the names of Doyle, Duffy and Ryan are inseparably linked 
to that of Anthony Wayne, participating with him in his daring 
exploits at Stony Point, Camden, Eutaw and Cowpens. These 
men have become known to posterity as Catholic patriots, but 
there are countless others who served equally nobly, although their 
work as Catholics has not been recorded. 

Despite the strategic genius of Washington and the bravery 
of his troops, little by little the Americans were being driven back. 
Each battle found their ranks diminished; each march found their 
force debilitated. Defeat and England’s retribution faced the ill- 
clothed and wretched soldiers. Disheartened, Washington ex- 
claimed: “If we do not have money and soldiers from France, 
our cause is lost.” Thus the people who had raised their voices 
in bitter recrimination against the Catholic religion as “ dispersing 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every 
part of the world,” now besought a Catholic nation to save them 
from utter ruin. How inscrutable are the ways of the Lord! 

With their fate resting in his hands, Louis XVI. decided to 
help the colonists, and in 1780 an army of five thousand two hun- 
dred soldiers was dispatched to the aid of Washington. Besides 
this force, among which were the Irish regiments De Walsh and 
De Dillon, four fleets were fitted out. With four frigates and 
twelve other vessels, Admiral d’Estaing arrived at Delaware Bay 
July, 1778, but finding Philadelphia in possession of the British, 
sailed north destroying five English frigates and two corvettes on 
the way. After putting the English on the defensive and ending 
their offensive work in Rhode Island, d’Estaing sailed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1778, to the Antilles and thence against Savannah, where the 
allied forces were repulsed with a loss of seven hundred to the 
French. Although defeated, the unexpected arrival of the French 
fleet made futile the proposed expedition against the southern col- 
onies, by which the Continentals were to be disunited and thus 
cut off from one another to be the more easily conquered. 

In March, 1781, Count de Grasse, in command of a large 
fleet, left the Antilles with orders to sail along the Atlantic coast 
and assist the land forces under Rochambeau and Washington. 
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Before embarking, the French admiral obtained a reénforcement 
of three thousand four hundred men from the governor and a loan 
of one million two hundred thousand livres, secured by his private 
fortune. At the opening of the campaign of 1781 a crisis was im- 
pending in the affairs of the colonists. Cornwallis, after a series 
of skirmishes with the Continental army under General Greene, had 
refused to follow the Americans into South Carolina, and began a 
marauding march through Virginia. Unsuccessfully opposed “by 
the slim force under Lafayette, Cornwallis continued his devastating 
tour when General Clinton, fearing an attack on New York by 
Washington, ordered him to move towards the coast, so as to be 
ready with reénforcements, should the threatened attack be made. 
In compliance with this plan, Cornwallis centred his troops at York- 
town. Washington, seeing the opportunity thus presenting itself, 
decided to make a swoop upon Cornwallis, hoping to paralyze the 
British in the suddenness of the attack. Covering up his operations 
from Clinton, Washington set out by forced marches of sixty miles 
a day to join Lafayette. Meanwhile Count de Grasse, with almost 
supernatural foresight, determined upon the Chesapeake Bay. as 
the point of concentration. On September 5th he met the combined 
fleets of Admirals Hood and Graves hastening from New York to 
the assistance of Cornwallis. After a desperate encounter and 
four days spent in manceuvring, de Grasse sailed into the Chesa- 
peake one hour before the arrival of the allied armies. Hemmed 
in on land by the American and French forces and on sea by the 
French fleet, Cornwallis was forced to surrender October 19, 1781, 
and the American Revolution was practically brought to a close. 

Thus by Catholic help and valor was made possible the inde- 
pendence of the colonies and the founding of the United States of _ 
America. Without the service which was rendered by Catholics 
there could have been but one outcome to the struggle of 1776—the 
defeat and subjugation of the colonists. Without Catholic help 
the American Revolution would have been a brave but vain battle 
of ill-equipped forces, powerless to carry on a long struggle against 
the might and power of England. 

By Catholic daring and enterprise, America was discovered ; 
by Catholic explorers its realms were traversed and its wealth and 
beauty pictured to the world; by Jesuit missionaries the light of 
Christ was first brought to its shores, and by Catholic subjects its 
first colony was founded. Now by Catholic help a glorious nation 
was established on its shores. 
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Yet through it all how plainly can be seen the working of the 
hand of God. At the opening of the Revolution we see the Catholic 
hated, deprived of his civil rights and debarred by heavy penalties 
from the exercise of his religion. But when the generosity of 
Catholic France dispelled the gloom of a cause well-nigh lost there 
came a gradual change, a softening in the attitude of the colonists 
towards Catholicism. So great, indeed, was the transformation that 
at the war’s close we see the Continental Congress attending Mass 
for the soul of the Spanish agent, M. Morales, and again assisting 
at the Te Deum for victory. 

In the light of today, the divinely-inspired wisdom of our 
forefathers receives wonderful confirmation. In seeming contra- 
diction they battled side by side with the men who fought lest the 
“ ancient Protestant colonies ” be reduced to the “ slavery of Cathol- 
icism.” Yet their hope that they might reveive justice at the hands 
of their fellow-patriots who had learned the true meaning of liberty 
has been signally realized. Under the beneficent laws of the na- 
tion whose establishment was made possible only by Catholic as- 
sistance, Catholic America has grown to be the loveliest daughter 
of the Church. 

And now in the present War when the call to arms came, the 
first to go were the splendid men of the Sixty-ninth. Surely their 
passing was more than a military incident. 




















AIMS AND METHODS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE. 
BY JOHN O'GRADY, PH.D. 


AMPROBLEM which has recently been receiving much 
i attention from American employers is that of labor 
“ly turn-over, or the proportion of the number of em- 
INAS 3y) ployees engaged in different establishments every 
Ikons Se! 4) year to the total number on the payroll. Many em- 
ployers have discovered that they had been employing, on the aver- 
age, about four hundred persons every year for every hundred on 
the regular payroll. This, of course, meant considerable waste. 
The new men had to be trained, a considerable amount of material 
was spoiled and the speed of the factory slowed up. In order to 
avoid this waste, which has been variously estimated from: forty 
to two hundred dollars for each new employee engaged, em- 
ployers are now making every possible attempt to maintain a steady 
labor force. They are using every possible device to interest the men 
in their work, and, for this purpose, they are introducing industrial 
betterment schemes of all kinds into their factories and workshops. 
Employers could not invest their money more profitably. As a 
result of its industrial betterment scheme the labor turn-over of 
the Ford Motor Car Company has been reduced from four hundred 
to twenty-three per cent, and the company has increased its work- 
ing efficiency by forty-six per cent, and the return on the money 
invested in its profit-sharing bonus has been about twenty-four 
per cent. 

In addition to providing medical benefits for the care of the 
sick and the victims of industrial accidents, establishment funds 
provide a cash benefit for the purpose of neutralizing the economic 
losses due to sickness. The amount of the cash benefit is generally 
about five or six dollars a week, extending over a period varying 
from ten to twenty-six weeks. In case of the railroad funds, how- 
ever, it sometimes extends over a period of fifty-two weeks. 

Sometimes the employer defrays the entire cost of the benefit 
fund; sometimes he makes an annual contribution, or defrays the 
ccst of administration. In most instances, however, the workers 
bear the whole or the greater part of the cost. Only four of the 
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four hundred and twenty-nine establishment funds studied by the 
Bureau of Labor in 1908 were maintained entirely by employers; 
one hundred and ninety depended on the contributions of the work- 
ers, and one hundred and thirty-nine received contributions of 
varying sizes from employers. 
How far the workers in this country are protected against the 
losses due to sickness by establishment funds, it is difficult to say. 
_ In the one industry in which these funds have been the most widely 
adopted, namely, railroading, only twenty per cent of the workers 
were protected by them in 1907. In all probability, however, the 
establishment funds are doing as much to protect wage-earners 
against sickness as any other institution in this country. The bene- 
fits supplied by these funds are undoubtedly superior to those of 

‘the fraternal orders and trade unions, especially from the point of 
view of medical aid. Establishment funds, as a rule, have fairly 
well organized medical benefits. Their medical benefits become 
especially effective when administered in conjunction with well- 
organized welfare departments in the factories. In such instances, 
the workers not alone receive medical attention when they are too 
ill-‘to work, but are constantly under the observation of competent 
physicians, who detect the first symptoms of disease. 

If all employers were philanthropically inclined, if they were 
unwilling to take advantage of the power which the administration 
of an establishment fund places in their hands, it would be a fairly 
reasonable solution of the sickness problem. But unfortunately all 
employers are not so inclined. Many do not realize the necessity 
of protecting their workmen against sickness; many, too, are 
inclined to use the benefit funds for the purpose of obtaining too 
much control over their men. How often has it happened that 
workmen who were about to strike or join a labor organization have 
had the prospect of losing their benefits held up before them as 
a deterrent. 

Within the past few years the casualty companies have become 
very active in the domain of sickness and accident insurance. The 
number of persons whom they protect against personal accidents 
and sickness cannot, however, be ascertained with any degree of 
accuracy. It has been estimated that about two million persons 
carry personal accident policies, and about half a million are insured 
against sickness in the casualty companies. 

In order to sell accident and sickness insurance to wage-earn- 
ers, casualty companies must make a house to house canvass, and 
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they must follow the same policy in collecting premiums. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised when we find that in many instances 
the cost of administration amounts to about fifty per cent of the 
premium. In fact the companies feel that the business is being 
conducted at a loss when the loss ratio, or the ratio of losses paid 
to the premiums received, exceeds forty-eight per cent, which means 
that the workers must pay one dollar for every fifty-two cents re- 
ceived by way of benefits. 

From the foregoing discussion the following general conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. In the first place sickness constitutes a very serious risk 
for workmen in the United States. For thousands, a sickness 
lasting two or three weeks means poverty. Even for the more for- 
tunately situated skilled wage-earner it may mean the dissipation 
of the savings of a lifetime. 

2. Saving is not a desirable means of protecting the wage- 
earner against sickness. It is more economical to distribute the loss 
due to sickness over a large number by means of insurance. 

3. The existing agencies cannot solve the problem of sickness 
in the United States because there is no hope of their making insur- 
ance universal. So long as we depend on them, the persons who 
need insurance the most will remain without its protection. 

4. The existing agencies in so far as they impose the entire 
cost of insurance on the wage-earner are not based on sound social 
policy. Sickness, as every modern student recognizes, is due in 
part to personal neglect, in part to occupation and in part to the 
unhealthy environment in which workmen live.’ The cost of insur- 
ing against it should, therefore, be borne conjointly by the workers, 
by industry and by the state. 

5. Under the voluntary systems of sickness insurance in the 
United States very frequently no medical benefit is provided, and 
when such a benefit is provided, it is scarcely ever sufficient to meet 
the needs of the situation. In point of fact the providing of an 
adequate medical benefit which is so necessary for the prevention 
of sickness and speedy recovery, involves such a large expense that 
it cannot be very well provided except through the codperation of 
the employer, the employee and the state. 

During the past two or three years the adoption of compulsory 

-health insurance by American states has been seriously discussed. 
The United States Commission on Industrial Relations made a 
special study of the question, and the majority report recommended 
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the enactment of compulsory sickness insurance legislation in this 
country. A number of private organizations have also been de- 
voting considerable time to the study of this newer form of social 
insurance, the most prominent among them being the American 
Medical Association, the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion and the National Civic Federation. In the spring of 1916, and, 
again, in 1917, compulsory health insurance laws were presented 
to the State Legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts a committee of the Legis- 
lature was appointed to study the question and make recommenda- 
tions. The committee, however, failed to agree and presented a 
divided report. In California a commission was appointed in I915 
to study sickness and old age insurance. After making an intensive 
study of the problem of sickness in the state and of the various 
private institutions which have been organized to protect the worker 
against the losses due to sickness, the commission recommended 
that a constitutional amendment, authorizing the Legislature to pass 
compulsory sickness insurance legislation, be submitted to the voters 
of the state in 1918. A few weeks ago the Ohio State Legislature 
created a commission to study health insurance and old age pen- 
sions, and the creation of a similar commission is being considered 
by the New York Legislature. 

At the present time the health insurance movement is passing 
through the same stages as the workmen’s compensation movement 
in 1909 and 1910. Many of the states have at ieast reached the 
point when they are sufficiently interested in compulsory health in- 
surance to spend money in studying its results elsewhere, and, 
were it not for the fact that the complicated problems of the 
War have diverted the attention of our legislatures for the moment, 
we would undoubtedly find compulsory health laws on the statute 
books of American states within the next two or three years. 

There is nothing entirely new in the proposal to adopt com- 
pulsory health insurance for all wage-earners or others with small 
incomes in this country. This form of social legislation has been 
tried by nearly all the more important European states. Its under- 
lying principles are as generally accepted in Europe as the com- 
pensation principle in this country. Germany, England, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Norway and Holland have considered it just 
as important to protect the worker against sickness and disease as 
against industrial accidents. Other countries, among them, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, while not going so far as to 
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adopt the principle of universal compulsion for wage-earners, have 
subsidized the different organizations carrying sickness insurance 
out of the national treasury. 

In the health insurance movement, as in all other social move- 
ments, the larger issues should be kept in mind, and not be per- 
mitted to be overshadowed by minor details which can be easily 
adjusted in due time. The most fundamental issue of the whole 
programme is the principle of compulsion and, on this issue, the 
wise men of America still differ. There are many who believe 
that insurance against sickness should be compulsory, but are op- 
posed to the present legislative schemes because their own cherished 
monopolies do not receive sufficient consideration. The different 
fraternal orders have been in the field of sickness insurance for 
generations, and they are naturally opposed to any form of legis- 
lation which they imagine would interfere with their development. 
Trade unions have been building up sickness funds during the 
past fifty years, and many of their leaders feel that compulsory 
insurance is an unreasonable interference with their activities. 
The labor leaders and the officers of fraternal orders who are con- 
vinced of the necessity of compulsory health insurance are anxious 
to have their organizations take a prominent position in the pro- 
posed scheme. 

The insurance companies also feel that they should be con- 
sidered. They have been developing a large sickness insurance 
business in recent years, and, if they have been permitted to carry 
workmen’s compensation insurance, they feel that there is no 
reason why they should not be permitted to carry sickness insurance. 
After the problem of compulsion has been solved and the various 
interests affected properly accommodated, we have still to decide on 
the extent and scope of the proposed legislation, as well as on the 
equitable distribution of the financial burden. 

Very few countries outside of the United States, at the present 
time, believe that private codperative effort can of itself protect 
the workers against the sickness hazard. This does not mean that 
all countries have decided to adopt compulsory sickness insurance. 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and Switzerland have satisfied them- 
selves with subsidizing. private codperative effort; France has con- 
fined its compulsory legislation to miners and seamen, and Italy 
to railroad workers. 

After years of experience with viehininaion subsidized sickness 
insurance it has been found that large numbers of workers are 
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still unprotected against sickness in countries where this form of 
insurance has been put into effect. It has also been discovered that 
the benefits provided under the voluntary subsidized systems do not 
at all come up to the standards of the compulsory systems. 

The most far-reaching and extensive system of voluntary 
subsidized sickness insurance is that of Denmark. Adopted in 
1892 the Danish law provides a state subsidy of one-fifth of the 
total income from dues for societies that come up to certain 
prescribed standards in regard to entrance requirements and bene- 
fits. Under the influence of the law the various private benefit 
societies have increased in membership from one hundred and 
sixteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-three in 1893 to eight 
hundred and forty-three thousand two hundred and forty-four in 
1914; their membership in the latter year being about thirty per 
cent of the total population of the country. This would seem to 
make a strong case for the voluntary subsidized system of sickness 
insurance, the percentages of insured persons in the total popula- 
tion in Denmark being equal to that of Germany and nearly equal 
to that of England. It must be remembered, however, that half 
the members of the Danish societies are women. It is not un- 
common to find husband and wife insured in the same society, 
which is not at all so necessary in Germany on account of the 
extension of the medical benefits to the wage-earner’s wife and 
family, so that, in reality, we find a larger amount of family in- 
surance in Germany. 

It is in the matter of benefits granted that the Danish system 
compares most unfavorably with the compulsory systems. All the 
compulsory systems require the payment of benefits for at least 
twenty-six weeks and, in some instances, payments may be ex- 
tended to fifty-two weeks. In Denmark the benefits both financial 
and medical do not ordinarily extend beyond a period of thirteen 
weeks. : 

Under a compulsory system there is a better chance of in- 
surance becoming universal than under any voluntary plan. Al- 
though the subsidy may be large, the cost of insurance will still 
be too great for the ordinary wage-earner. It may induce the 
worker who is receiving a high wage to insure, but to those who 
have scarcely sufficient to maintain a decent standard of life it 
offers very little hope. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation has compelled employers 
in this couhtry to pay considerable attention to the prevention of 
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industrial accidents. American employers now realize that it is 
a better economic policy to introduce safety devices into their fac- 
tories than to pay large sums of money to the victims of industrial 
accidents. Employers, too, have learned that immediate and careful 
attention to all the injuries great and small suffered by their em- 
ployees, expedites recovery and shortens the period for which com- 
pensation must be paid. European experience justifies us in be- 
lieving that similar results will be obtained under compulsory sick- 
ness insurance. | 

In Germany, sickness insurance has compelled employers to pay 
more attention to the health of their workmen. They have realized 
that healthy workers mean not only lower insurance rates but also 
greater output. At no time have European countries realized more 
fully the close connection between health and efficiency than during 
the past three years. Under the stress of war conditions they have 
been compelled to speed up their industries in order to secure the 
greatest possible output. It has, therefore, been found necessary to 
pay close attention to every factor affecting the efficiency of workers, 
and, for this purpose, welfare committees have been organized 
under the auspices of the government in the different countries at 
war. These committees have invariably found that lost time was 
one of the greatest causes of inefficiency, and that most of the time 
lost by the workers was due to sickness. The remedies suggested as 
means of minimizing lost time are: more efficient medical aid for the 
sick ; shorter hours; the establishment of restaurants in factories, so 
that the workers may have an opportunity of obtaining wholesome 
food at cost. Here we have one of the many instances in which 
the scientific discoveries of the War have confirmed the theories for 
which social reformers have been battling for generations. 

In organizing the medical resources of the community for the 
prevention and cure of sickness, compulsory sickness insurance is 
far more effective than any voluntary plan. The local insurance 
funds of Germany have placed at the disposal of the worker the 
best results of modern medicine and surgery. Members of these 
locals may have medical care in their homes or they may be sent to 
hospitals or sanatoria established by the funds. Their wives and 
the members of their families may also have medical treatment in 
case of sickness. Such effective medical care could not be provided 
by 2 voluntary organization; the cost would be prohibitive. 

In regard to the persons included under its provisions, com- 


pulsory sickness insurance in Europe followed the same lines of de- 
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velopment as workmen’s compensation. For a number of. years 
sickness insurance was in the experimental stage and it was, accord- 
ingly, considered necessary to limit its application to certain classes 
of workers. The original German Act of 1883 was limited to work- 
ingmen in mines, quarries, factories and other industrial concerns. 
By the amendments of 1885, 1893 and 1911, it was gradually ex- 
tended so that, at the present time, it includes practically all manual 
workers and salaried employees earning less than two thousand 
marks ($476) a year. The more recent sickness insurance laws are 
far more general in their application than the original German 
Act. The Norwegian Act of 1909 includes all wage-earners and ‘sal- 
aried employees earning less than twelve hundred crowns in the 
rural districts and fourteen hundred crowns ($375.20) in the urban 
districts. The British act of 1911 includes all wage-earners and sal- 
aried employees earning less than one hundred and sixty pounds 
(less than $800.00) a year. 

As a matter of social policy, there is no good reason why any 
class of wage-earners or any class of salaried employees, earning 
less than fifteen hundred dollars, should be excluded from the pro- 
posed American laws. The inclusion of all classes of workers from 
the beginning will make the law cumbersome and, therefore, diffi- 
cult to enforce; but the main objection to a universal law, at first, 
is a political one. It might not be good policy to arouse the oppo- 
sition of American farmers and housewives against compulsory 
sickness insurance, until the other classes concerned have accepted 
it. The application of sickness insurance on a small scale, in this 
country, may be an excellent means of educating the public in re- 
gard to its practical utility. If the experiment as applied to certain 
classes of workers should prove successful, there will be little diffi- 
culty in making it universal. 

The problem which seems to be giving most concern to the ad- 
vocates of sickness insurance at the present time, is the insurance 
carrier. As we saw in a previous article there are many organizations 
in this country having as their aim the protection of the workers 
against the sickness hazard. What is to become of all these or- 
ganizations under compulsory sickness insurance? Are all the mu- 
tual and fraternal societies whose members are bound together by 
so many ties to be legislated out of existence, as some would have 
it? European countries had at one time to face this same problem 
which is now confronting the American states. In Great Britain, 
Germany dnd Austria before the passing of compulsory legislation, 
hundreds of private societies were providing sickness insurance for 
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their members. In England and Germany, as well as in other 
European countries, these private societies were made a part of the 
national systems. They were permitted to continue their work as 
‘in the past, but in order to receive contributions from the employer 
and the state they had to conform to certain standards in regard 
to financial solvency and benefits. In Germany, in addition to the 
societies already in existence, two new organizations were provided 
for. The local authorities were authorized to establish local funds, 
whenever the number of persons to be admitted was at least one 
hundred. The local funds are generally created for persons in a 
particular occupation. The communes may however combine dif- 
ferent occupations in one fund if each has less than one hundred 
persons. On account of the fluctuating character of the building 
trades and the unusually high rate of sickness in them it was 
thought that they could not be included in the ordinary local funds. 
The authorities were, therefore, authorized to create special funds 
for them. In order to protect the locals against the burden of in- 
suring low paid labor, a new type of insurance fund was created in 
1911, for agricultural laborers and domestic servants. Although 
the German local funds did not possess any initial advantages over 
the already existing institutions they seem to have become the most 
popular carriers of sickness insurance in the Empire. In 1913 the 
locals had about fifty-seven per cent of the total number of persons 
insured against sickness in Germany. The reasons assigned by ex- 
perts for the great success of the German local funds is their effi- 
ciency in organizing medical aid, in providing hospital and sana- 
torium treatment and in increasing the financial benefit to the max- 
imum permitted by the law. 

In Great Britain the private institutions have a larger share in 
the administration of sickness insurance than in any other European 
country. Under the German system the existing societies are made a 
part of the national system, but they are not encouraged, the local 
funds organized by the communal authorities being the standard in- 
surance carriers. In England, on the other hand, the friendly so- 
cieties, the trade unions and the establishment funds are the 
standard insurance carriers. The individual, while compelled to 
insure, is free to join any one of these societies, and the societies are 
free to reject any person whom they may look upon as a poor risk. 
Those who cannot find admittance to the friendly societies, trade 
unions or establishment funds, are compelled to become deposit 
contributors ; that is, they must pay their weekly contribution into 
the post office. 
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The Health Insurance Law of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation recently introduced into the legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts is modeled after the German 
system. It is proposed to make the local fund the standard insur- 
ance carrier for both medical and cash benefits. Fraternal orders 
and other private organizations insuring against sickness are to be 
permitted to participate but they are not to receive any contribu- 
tion from employers. This apparent discrimination has naturally 
aroused the opposition of the private societies as it places them at 
a serious disadvantage compared with the local funds. 

American employers cannot be expected to contribute to fra- 
ternal societies and trade unions since they have no say in the man- 
agement of these organizations. The fraternals and the trade 
unions, on the other hand, cannot be expected to acquiesce in a form 
of legislation that prevents their normal development. Some com- 
promise similar to that proposed by the California Social Insurance 
Commission must, therefore, be worked out, which will be acceptable 
to both parties. The essential features of the California plan are the 
separation of the cash benefit and the medical benefit and the pro- 
vision that the insured must pay the entire cost of the cash benefit. 
For those who do not belong to fraternal societies, trade unions or 
establishment funds, it proposes the establishment of a state in- 
surance fund. In addition to providing a cash benefit for those 
who do not belong to existing voluntary institutions, the state fund 
is to be the sole insurance carrier for the medical benefit, the cost of 
which is to be borne by the employer in part, and in part by the 
state. This plan follows the precedent set by the British act in 
separating the medical and cash benefit. It is, however, an im- 
provement on the British system, in that it provides for the organ- 
ization of a state fund for those who are not members of voluntary 
societies. In Great Britain such persons merely become deposit 
contributors, and in case of sickness, can only obtain benefits to the 
extent of the amount placed to their credit in the post office by them- 
selves, their employers and the state. There is no distribution of 
risk as under the proposed California scheme. One period of sick- 
ness may use up all the worker’s savings. 

After an agreement has been reached in regard to the principle 
of compulsion and the institutions which are to participate in sick- 
ness insurance, the problem of distribution of cost can easily be 
solved. Wemust care for the sick in some way, and, if they are not 
protected by insurance, they must become dependents upon public 
charity. Of the two, insurance is the more economical because it 
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places the burden where it belongs and gives the worker the care 
necessary for a speedy recovery. Modern science recognizes that in- 
dustry is to a certain extent responsible for sickness among wage- 
earners. It also recognizes that the wage-earners themselves and 
society share this responsibility with industry. The more recent 
sickness insurance laws, therefore, divide the cost of insurance be- 
tween the employer, the employee and the state. Under the British 
law the insured contributes four-ninths, the employers three-ninths 
and Parliament two-ninths of the cost. According to the German 
law, however, the cost is borne conjointly by the employer and the 
employee at the rate of two-thirds and one-third, respectively, the 
state defraying a part of the cost of administration. 

Wage-earners who are receiving living wages may reasonably 
be compelled to bear a part, and perhaps the greatest part, of the 
cost of sickness insurance; but what of those. who are scarcely re- 
ceiving sufficient to maintain a decent standard of life? It might 
be a better social policy to have the employer and the state bear the 
entire cost of sickness insurance in the case of these poorly paid 
workers. Great Britain was the first country to exempt poorly-paid 
workers from contributing to the sickness insurance funds. But 
while the American states may copy the principle applied by Great 
Britain in this regard, the standards set by the British law are so 
low as not to offer any precedent for American action. The British 
law entirely exempts only those earning less than thirty-four cents 
a day and lowers the rate for those receiving less than sixty cents 
a day. 

A sickness insurance law ought to make up at least in part for 
the wage loss due to sickness, and provide the worker with the 
medical care necessary to hasten recovery. In European countries 
the worker generally receives a cash benefit varying between fifty 
and seventy-five per cent of the wage scale of the group-to which 
he belongs. England has departed from the general European 
precedent by prescribing a fixed benefit of ten shillings a week for 
men and seven shillings for women. The medical benefit, under 
European laws, generally provide medical attention, dental care, 
drugs and hospital care when necessary. 

Sickness insurance legislation ought to prevent the workers 
from becoming public dependents or from dissipating the savings 
of a life time during periods of illness; it ought to give them access 
to the best things which modern medicine and surgery can offer and 
from which they are at present excluded. 











Rew Books. 


OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP. A System of Industrial Production 

Based upon Social Justice and the Rights of Private Property. 

By James J. Finn. Chicago: Langdon & Co. $1.50. 

If all laborers were paid living wages; if a considerable minor- 
ity of them received considerably more than this amount; if all 
were adequately insured against accidents, sickness, unemployment 
and old age; and if practically all were organized in labor unions, 
would the problem of capital and labor be satisfactorily solved? 
Probably the majority of social students would answer this question 
in the affirmative. Nevertheless there is a growing minority, en- 
tirely outside the ranks of Socialism, that refuses to accept such 
a solution. Among them is the author of Operative Ownership. 

The system that he proposes and defends under this title is not 
new. Briefly, it would make the workers in any establishment the 
owners. Two stages are suggested ; one in which the laborers would 
own a part of the concern, leaving a part in the hands of the non- 
working shareholders; and the more advanced and satisfactory 
stage, in which the workers would own the whole of the business. 
The first of these is usually called copartnership; the second, “ per- 
fect” productive codperation. What is distinctive in the author’s 
proposals is the method by which either or both of these arrange- 
ments are to be realized. He is aware that the number of success- 
ful instances of either degree of codperation is discouragingly small, 
and he believes that there will be no material increase until the 
workers receive help from the government. He would have a law 
passed enabling the workers to form a corporation for the purpose 
of buying a part or all of the capital. If the capitalists consented, 
the workers would obtain a voice in the management of the business 
and a share in its profits. After wages, interest, and all other nec- 
essary costs had been paid, the surplus would be divided on an 
“ equitable basis ” between capitalists and workers. Out of their 
share of the profits the workers would gradually buy out the. cap- 
italists. Any of the latter who refused to join in this scheme would 
be compelled by the government to sell their entire holdings to the 
workingmen’s corporations. In such cases the money for making the 
transfer would be provided by means of government credit. It is the 
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opinion of the author that when. the capitalists were confronted 
with this contingency of compulsory sale, most of them would prefer 
the first method of joint profit-sharing and joint ownership, and 
therefore that the use of the legal power of eminent domain and 
of government credit would become necessary only in a small pro- 
portion of establishments. 

There seems to be nothing essentially unsound about either of 
these methods. Compulsory profit sharing is no violation of the 
rights of capitalists, and the increased efficiency of the workers, 
after they had become participants in the management and the 
profits, would undoubtedly enable them to become within a reason- 
able time owners of a considerable share of the stock in very many 
concerns. And the device of a law compelling the workers to invest 
at least half of their profits in the business would be reasonable and 
efficacious. Nor would compulsory sale of their property by those 
capitalists who refused to enter the copartnership involve any vio- 
lation of the rights of property. It would be necessary for social 
well-being. As the author points out, the use of public credit for 
this purpose would be merely a belated extension to the laboring 
class of governmental assistance such as that given to the farmers, 
the railroads, the manufacturers and other classes. And the loans 
could be sufficiently safeguarded to protect the government against 
more than a trifling amount of losses. 

While the author is right in his belief that the wage system 
- cannot endure as the dominant form of industrial organization, and 
while the methods that he proposes for bringing about “ operative 
ownership” would probably be both just and effective, he exag- 
gerates the proper scope of his own plan, and minimizes the justice 
and efficacy of other measures of industrial reform. In describing 
the field to which his scheme could be applied, he makes no distinc- 
tion between competitive and monopolistic industries. Thus, he 
would have even the railroads owned and operated by the workers, 
either alone or in union with the capitalists, and without any “ inter- 
ference by governmental agencies.” Yet he ought to know that the 
railroad industry is a natural monopoly, and as such must be regu- 
lated by the government in order to prevent extortionate rates of 
transportation. This need would be quite as great under labor own- 
ership as under the present capitalist ownership; for human nature 
is essentially the same in both classes. The labor managers could 
not be trusted to use their monopoly power with justice towards the 
patrons of railways. The same is true of all other public utilities, 
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and of much of the mining industry. In all these fields the prefer- 


able form of industrial organization is ownership and operation by 
the government. 

The author minimizes the necessity and justice of other social 
and industrial reforms, when he denounces progressive income and 
inheritance taxes, the laws against trusts and monopolies, the 
use of the police power of the state to crush the excessive power of 
capital and protect the rights of labor, and the regulation of rail- 
way rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the various 
state commissions. If he were better acquainted with the teaching 
of the economists and of Catholic moral theologians on the essential 
justice of the progressive principle in taxation; if he had a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the concrete facts about monopolistic 
extortion during the last thirty years; if he would try to acquire the 
social student’s as well as the lawyer’s view concerning the necessity 
of employing police power to prevent the oppression of the strong 
by the weak under the guise of freedom of contract; and if he had 
statistical knowledge instead of a newspaper opinion of the fairness 
of our public regulation of railway rates, he could never have writ- 
ten the virtual apology for unrestrained capitalism that appears in 
Chapters VI. and VII. Had he made a thorough and first-hand 
study of the facts, he would have found that the various measures of 
governmental regulation which he denounces have practically all 
been in harmony with his own principle of a “ fair return to capital.” 
His limited acquaintance with the pertinent industrial facts, and his 
naive reliance on second-hand sources are aptly and pitifully illus- 
trated by his citation of ex-President Taft as an authority on the 
“hostility of legislatures against all successful investments of cap- 
ital!’”’ From the viewpoint of his own purpose, as well as from the 
viewpoint of truth, it is a pity that he permitted himself to insert 
those two chapters. They are not necessary to his argument, and 
they will tend to alienate the sympathies of all well-informed and 
progressive-minded readers. 


HISTORY OF THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF YUCATAN AND 
OF THE ITZAS. By Philip Ainsworth Means. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Etymology. 

This valuable work consists mainly of translations of early 

Spanish books and manuscripts relating to Central America, and 

was the restilt of work carried on by Mr. Means as a graduate stu- 
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dent in the Department of Anthropology of Harvard University. 
The first part is devoted to a study of civilization of the Mayas, who 
occupied the peninsula of Yucatan, parts of Mexico, Honduras and 
all of Guatemala. Existing contemporaneously as a branch of the 
Mayas were those people known as the Itzas, who were to be found 
in a part of Guatemala and the southern portion of the Yucatan. It 
is now believed by scientific investigators that the aboriginal races 
of America, far from being of enormous antiquity as has been sup- 
posed, have been in existence for not more than three thousand 
years. The greater part of Mr. Means’ study is devoted to the 
eighth period of the Maya race (1519-1697), when they were en- 
gaged in struggles with the Spanish conquerors. The Franciscans 
played an important part in the colonization of Central America, 
and one of the most valuable historical documents relating to the 

subject, quoted largely by this-writer, is the first-hand account of the 
~ conquest of the Itzas related by Father André de Avendafio y 
Loyola. Besides the importance of Avendafio’s manuscript, “we 
must not lose sight of the fact that that same Relacion is also a 
wonderful, though unconscious, testimony to the piety, unselfishfess 
and bravery of him who wrote it.” 


THE WOMEN OF BELGIUM. By Charlotte Kellogg. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Kellogg tells a wonderful story of courage and heroism 
as splendid as any of the battlefield or trench. It is based upon the 
work of the Belgian Relief Committee headed by Herbert Hoover. 
Its purpose, however, is not to speak of the great services rendered 
by this body of men and women, but rather to bring to the reader 
the untiring patience, the unflagging fortitude and the thrilling self- 
sacrifice of the women of Belgium. 

A little country no larger than Maryland, packed with eight 
million inhabitants, Belgium found itself at the outbreak of the War 
the cockpit of Europe. Within a short time she was trampled under 
foot, and over three million of her people rendered destitute—and 
not least among these the little children. How the Belgium women 
took up the work of saving their offspring, how they labored in the 
canteens to feed the hungry little beggars, the energy with which 
they bore up under heavy burdens of grief and destitution, forms a- 
page in history brighter with good deeds than all the honor rolls 
of the War. It is more than a mere story; it is a holy record of 
noble women sacrificing themselves in their mission of love. The 
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profits from the sale of this book go to the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. 


LILLA. A Part of Her Life. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has again given us a novel of war con- 
ditions. In October, 1914, Captain Robert Singleton, of the 
British army, is erroneously reported killed. His wife, Lilla, de- 
votes herself to war work. She meets Darrell Carteret, under un- 
usual circumstances, their acquaintance develops into love; they 
marry and have for some months enjoyed a happiness greater than 
either has ever known, when Singleton effects his escape from im- 
prisonment in Belgium and arrives in London, having sent no word 
of his coming, and in total ignorance of what has occurred. Though 
shocked and wounded when he learns the truth, he has no other 
thought than that his wife shall return to him. Carteret is a Catho- 
lic, but lax; his mother, however, is profoundly devout, and between 
her and Lilla a warm affection exists. Lilla seeks counsel with 
her, and Mrs. Carteret states the only opinion possible for a stanch 
Catholic as to any solution of the difficulty by persuading Singleton 
to obtain a divorce, to be followed by a second marriage of Lilla and 
Carteret. Her words strike an answering chord in Lilla’s instincts, 
which are fine and true, and after a bitter struggle she accepts the 
older woman’s standard for her own. Singleton, being about to re- 
join his regiment, is induced by Mrs. Carteret to consent that his 
reunion with Lilla be deferred until after the War; Carteret receives 
a Government appointment that sends him with Lord Kitchener on 
the foredoomed journey to Russia; Lilla goes to France to carry on 
her war work there. On the eve of her departure she is received 
into the Church; and. our last sight of her is on the day the news 
reaches France of the loss of the Hampshire, as she kneels in the 
church at Bougival to pray for the souls of the great commander 
and the men who went with him to their death. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is one of the most variable of writers, 
therefore it was not to be expected that this book should be upon 
the same plane of excellence as its immediate predecessor, Good Old 
Anna; but it is disappointing to find that unusually well-constructed 
story followed by the author’s relapse into an error to which she is 
much addicted, the introduction of characters wholly extraneous to 
the subject jm hand and not even indirectly promoting the action, 
yet in whom $he attempts to create an interest by long explanations 
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concerning their earlier lives, these having evidently formed the 
material of previous novels. It is incredible she failed to realize 
that the book’s one vitally significant point is in Mrs. Carteret ; nev- 
ertheless, the reader is not set upon the path to this objective before 
being led up several blind alleys. When he arrives, at last, he con- 
fronts a memorable figure standing out clearly against the confused 
background, the white-haired invalid, strong of faith as she is frail 
of body, experienced and sympathetic, exercising tactful speech 
‘and wise silences in the hallowed diplomacy by which she saves her 
beloved son and Lilla from spiritual disaster. It is she whose ac- 
quaintance we most wish to renew, at greater length, in the contin- 
uation which the title and the somewhat indeterminate ending, 
taken in conjunction with the author’s predilections, seem intended 
to intimate. 


“BLESSED ART THOU AMONG WOMEN.” The Life of the 
Virgin Mother. Compiled by William Frederick Butler. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $3.50. 
In this handsome volume the life of the Blessed Mother, lead- 

ing up to and merging in the life of her Divine Son, is beautifully 

displayed in one hundred and fifty. masterpieces of the. world’s 

greatest painters. Mary, the blessed among women, has ever been a 

fruitful source of inspiration to poet and painter as well as to saint. — 

As the Archbishop of St. Paul says in his foreword: “ Art, in its 

many forms of expression, covets the true, the good, and the beau- 

tiful, and revels in the task of lending to the invisible ideal visible 
reflected radiancy.... And so, amid its quests, art caught up the 
vision of Mary of Nazareth.... The triumphs of human art are its 
pictures of Mary, maid and mother. Art has been the willing auxil- 
iary of the Church in her fulfillment of Mary’s prophecy—‘ For be- 
hold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.’” To 
this truth this choice collection bears ample testimony. Taste and 
judgment have been used to conserve as much harmony in concep- 
tion and treatment in the sequence as was compatible with the 
wide range of artists represented. The Italian and Spanish schools 
predominate, with a fair representation of the French, German and 

Dutch also. For the most part the examples chosen are in accord 

with the older traditions. 

The whole forms a most unusual and interesting collection well 
calculated to delight the eye and to uplift the heart, through the 

Mother to the Son. 
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FROM MOSCOW TO THE PERSIAN GULF. By Benjamin 

Burges Moore. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. $3.00. 

“ Persia, a country that has in many ways been worth the 
visit, but one that I hope heartily never to see again.” In these dis- 
couraging terms the author characterizes the country which fur- 
nished him with materials for a highly interesting journal de 
voyage. An accurate observer of men and customs and gifted with 
artistic temperament, he depicts in vivid style the beauty and mys- 
terious life of the country. His narrative throws much light - 
on the history, geography, art, archzology, religion, domestic life 
' and moral conditions of the country he has visited, and will prove 
valuable not only to the general reader, but also to scholars and 
% critics because of the minute description of Persian customs, tradi- 
' tions and monuments. One hundred and sixty illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author greatly enhance the interest and at- 
B tractiveness of the volume. A few pages are devoted to Russia, par- 
ticularly to Moscow. They are not, however, among the best of the 
book, being merely personal impressions. 








THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Alexandre Benois. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00 net. 
In his preface M. Benois states: “ During the two hundred 
_ years of the existence of Western art in Russia, it has produced 
: very few phenomena of a purely artistic character.” The sentence 
Pi adequately sums up the situation; in fact, after reading it and the 
remainder of the book one wonders if the title quite truly covers the 
subject. For it is still a moot point—TIs there a school of “ Russian 
Painting?” 
: The early iconography of Russia—the first form of art to make 
itself manifest—was Byzantine, and for several centuries it reflected 
a the Byzantine influence until the national characteristics began to be 
| crystallized, when it could be called Russian. With the establishment 
i of the state along fairly permanent lines, art became the object of 
| royal and wealthy patronage, and as the state tended to attract 
Western culture its paintings showed more and more this Occidental 
i influence until art in Russia grew to be a mirror of French, German 
and English art. In the course of these decades giants arose, but 
they did not create any school. It may even be claimed that not 
a until the seventies did Russia begin to show anything that ap- 
a proached a national school of distinctive art. 
But if the title of Mr. Benois’ excellent work is slightly mis- 
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leading, its contents are ample compensation. It is a clearly written 
history of the art of a comparatively modern Russia, beginning with 
the eighteenth century—the time of Peter the Great when the West- 
ern influence was the first felt, continuing through the classicism of 
Sheluyev and Yegorov—on to the romantic stage of Kiprensky and 
Orlovsky and Semiradsky, the religious painting-of Ivanov, Nicolay, 
Gay, Nesterov, Vasnetzov and Vrubel, and then taking up the three 
classes of realism and purpose painting, historical and legendary 
pictures, landscape and free realism, and finally the present state 
of Russian painting. 

As a resumé of the scope and endeavor of painters in Russia, 
this book is by far the best for those who have an appreciation of 
art as a foundation. Beside being an historic accounting, it is a 
keenly critical piece of writing; vivid, charming and delightfully 
logical—something one so seldom finds in books that have such an 
ambitious subject as the history of a nation’s art. It is to be recom- 
mended for the sanity and balance of its comments and its capable 
appreciation and its excellent background. A large number of il- 
lustrations cover the range of Russian paintings from Levitsky to 
Malyatin. 

The fabric of the book itself—its type, reproductions, arrange- 
ment and binding—comprise a singularly fine example of book 
manufacturing. 


THOSE TIMES AND THESE. By Irvin S. Cobb. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

This collection will add much to Irvin Cobb’s growing reputa- 
tion for excellent craftsmanship and fine standards. 

The tales are ten. The opening story relates the anabasis of the 
sixty Confederate soldiers who started south for Mexico, when Lee 
surrendered, determined to enlist with Maximilian’s army. As they 
neared Monterey, it dawned on them that they would become men 
without a country. Wheeling about they galloped back north, their 
hoarse voices singing “ My Old Kentucky Home.” Never was there 
a more welcome sight than the Rio Grande to these returning Amer- 
icans. i 

The Family Tree gives the account of the old gentleman with 
the black stock, who unwittingly thought he was a Van Nicht, but 
measured up to right manhood. Hark! From the Tombs! is a de- 
lightfully, humorous story of the night watch of the Afro-American 
Order of Supreme Kings of the Universe. Cinnamon Seed and 
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Sandy Bottom proves conclusively that mind has an impelling force 
on matter. A Kiss for Kindness is a vivid description of the old-time 
political picnic away back in the second Bryan campaign. The last 
story in the collection delineates the abandoned form of fact—not 
fancy. Every story is well written, and, as Judge Priest would say, 
“is as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 





THE RED PLANET. By W. J. Locke. New York: John Lane 
Co. $1.50 net. 
This novel, written with much skill, timely to the very minute, 
and full of human appeal, is destined to be one of the most popular 
books the World War has brought forth. In a way, it might be 
called a second “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” although it is 
hardly so profound a document as Mr. Wells gave us. On the other 
i hand, its success may even surpass that of the Wells novel, because 
Be: by many it will be found easier to read. It is full of real emotion 
) and the gentle whimiscal humor for which W. J. Locke is famous. 
The title of the story is drawn from the very apt verse: 
Not only over death strewn plains, 
Fierce ’mid the cold white stars, 
But over sheltered vales of home 
Rides the Red Planet Mars. 

A truth which we Americans have yet to experience in the present 
conflict. Indeed, it is astonishing how faithfully this chronicle, sup- 
posedly penned by the crippled Major Duncan Meredyth, veteran of 
the Boer War, reflects the conditions in which we are today living 
here in the United States. It will be profitable as well as enjoyable 
for Americans to read Mr. Locke’s books: it may awake many to the 
| peril that threatens our own.life, not alone on “death strewn plains,” 
i but in “ sheltered vales of home.” 
i To the writing of The Red Planet the author has brought the 

finished art of a trained novelist. The plot is absorbing; and al- 
a though the clue to the chief mystery of the tale is perhaps given 
‘away a little too soon for the critical reader, the suspense is sus- 
f tained, nevertheless, because the story is full of interesting char- 
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acters drawn in a most life-like manner. One loved the old Major 
who tells the tale; Betty is refreshing and adorable; Sergeant Mari- 
- gold is worthy of Dickens at his best. The book presents a pageant, 
in fact, of charming people, manly men and lovely women, revealing 
the pure gold-of their souls under the glare of the Red Planet as 
it rides across their paths of life. There is a proper villian, too; and 
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it is just possible that in this personage named Gedge, Mr. Locke 
has added a new verb to the language. Henceforth “to gedge ” will 
be to play the mean small-minded purchasable. malcontent in the 
time of national crisis. In the central character, Leonard Boyce, 
there is likewise a strain of what, for a better name, we must call 
villainly ; and yet he is the hero of the story, and a character so 
clearly delineated, drawn with so much sympathy and understanding, 
that we cannot fail to love him and pity him. The story of Boyce 
is, in fact, a remarkable study in the psychology of physical coward- 
ice, as contrasted with moral.courage. Mr. Locke has succeeded, in 
his portrayal of Boyce, in giving a living character to literature. 
All the more regrettable, then, is the fact that, despite his success in 
building up this character, he has failed in the end in depicting. its 
ultimate fate. The conclusion is an artistic blunder, as well as dis- 
tasteful from the moral point of view. The book may be said, 
nevertheless, to carry this deep lesson (with which, however, the 
author can hardly be credited) that the natural virtues alone, un- 
fortified by supernatural grace, cannot suffice to a man’s salvation: 
if Leonard Boyce, striving with all his might to overcome his pas- 
sions, had had the help of the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist, his story, though none the less tragic and appealing, 
would have been sublimely different in the end. 


THE BASIS OF DURABLE PEACE.. By Cosmos. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
This volume presents to the reader in book form a series of 

articles that appeared sometime ago in the New York Times. The 
writer who offers his work under the title of Cosmos, and who is 
undoubtedly ex-President William H. Taft, has given us probably 
the sanest discussion of the terms of peace that the nations must 
agree upon at the close of the War. 

He insists that if there is to be a permanent peace Great 
Britain and her Allies must be big enough to allow the utmost free- 
dom in the development of the international trade, and not follow 
up the present struggle by an economic war. All private property at 
sea not contraband must be exempt from capture or destruction by 
belligerents. Concerning France, he insists that Alsace-Lorraine 
must be returned ; that the Bosphorus and Dardanelles be given over 
to Russia, and that the German people must destroy the Prussian 
militarism that brought on the present conflict. 

After discussing these concrete proposals, the learned writer 
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takes up the question of insuring universal peace after the War. It 
is more or less the plan adopted by the League to Enforce Peace, 
which provides for a convention similar to the Hague, which will 
use its military and economic forces to prevent warfare among its 
members. 

The articles show sound judgment and as far as the settlement 
of the War is concerned, great practicability. Of the proposals set 
forth to insure peace, there is grave doubt whether any league of 
nations can, by physical force, prevent war. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MERCHANT SHIPS. By Sir Frederick 
Smith, K.C., M.P. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. $1.25 net. 
This book might be called a brief. It is a valuable little volume, 

written by the British Attorney-General, presenting the perplexing 

question of merchant ship’s status in war time. The author first 
discusses enemy merchantmen, and goes into tne question of visit 
and search, seizure and destruction, examining the various points 
in the light of former decisions on similar cases. He then considers 
neutral merchantmen, and their position under the customary law. 

He bases his findings on the practice that obtained in the Russo- 

Japanese War, and later modified by the discussion at the Second 

Hague Conference, and the Declaration of London. He does much 

to clarify this very difficult problem, and gives a comprehensive, 

trustworthy basis for the many decisions that must be made at the 
close of the War. 


THE LILY OF ISRAEL. The Life of the Blessed Virgin. By 
Abbé Gerbet. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 
This is a revised edition of the Abbé Gerbet’s well-known life 

of the Blessed Virgin. It is to be regretted that the volume over- 
emphasizes the legendary and apocryphal stories about the Blessed 
Virgin at the expense of the Gospel records. The reader is not 
warned of the legendary character of the history of St. Joachim 
and St. Anne, the infancy of the Blessed Virgin, her life in 
the temple, her espousals, and the details of the sojourn in Egypt. 
There is certainly enough in the Gospels themselves on which to 
build up the devotional life of the people without trying to incul- 
cate\piety on a basis of imagination and legend. The lives of Christ 
by Didon, Fouard, Le Camus, Elliott and Coleridge wisely omit 
altogether the data of apocryphal writings of antiquity, and teach 
men to love Qur Lord and His Mother by a simple presentation of 
the facts of the New Testament. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

By Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: The Macmillan — 

Co. $1.25. 

This latest work of the well-known Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals (Emeritus) in Harvard University carries with it 
all the characteristics of its author. His easy, graphic style, together 
with his apt and ready allusions to current thought, makes pleasant 
reading for the average man, whilst for the trained student of 
Divinity his vague theological opinions cannot but provoke a certain 
vexation of spirit. 

In his introductory note the author tells us that the purpose of 
this collection of papers and addresses is “to call attention to some 
of the influences which direct and some of the qualities which mark 
the religious education of an American citizen.” These he proceeds 
to discuss in some dozen chapters. In the first, for instance, he tells, 
with some show of modern psychology, how religion should be 
taught. In the main we all must agree with him, that the teacher - 
must adapt his teaching to the child mind. This has not, indeed, 
been done always and by all; but this has been the fault of the indi- 
vidual and not of the system. Psychologists of the day have much 
to say in favor of the manner in which the Catholic Church has 
taught her children, instilling religion into them from infancy 
through all their senses. Thus she makes of religion a real element 
in life—which Mr. Peabody insists upon as the first requisite. Then 
he would make it democratic, so as to accord with our national bias. 
Well, the Catholic religion has ever been democratic—her charter is 
to teach all nations: but as she had definite truths to teach, and as 
truth makes no compromises, it is for all peoples to believe these 
truths and be baptized under penalty of being condemned. Here, 
as throughout the book, we find the fundamental error of Protest- 
antism, i. ¢., it is not for God to prescribe what religion men are to 
practise, but for men to let God know with what religion He must 
be satisfied. This error appears again when the author insists upon 
liberty of religious belief and practice. He would have “ private 
judgment and consent of the governed ”’ apply to religion as well 
as to politics. If this be true, why call himself a Professor of 
Christian Morals, rather than Mohammedan, or any other system 
that might suit his fancy. 

And so, we might follow him throughout his little volume. 
He says much about the dangers of home, school and university 


training, which we deplore and fear as much as he. We try to 
VoL, cv1.—8 
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offset them by fostering Christian morals in the home for parents 
and children alike, by making our parochial school, our Catholic 
colleges and universities consistently Christian in theory and prac- 
tice. This is the remedy we approve and apply. What is being 
done outside the Church? The vagueness and feebleness of the 
suggestions made here by the Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals are discouraging in the extreme. 

Possibly the reason why he speaks so falteringly is to be 
found in his concluding chapter on “ The Place of Christ in Re- 
ligious Experience.” In vain do we look for any definite statement 
by the author as to the nature of Christ. Were he asked point 
blank, “ What thinkest thou of the Son of Man?” he could not be 
convicted of having confessed with St. Peter: “‘ Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the Living God!” And if he wavers in this funda- 
mental belief, what light or leading can be expected from him on 
the momentous question of ‘“ The Religious Education of an 
American Citizen?” 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00 net. 

The author’s work of about a year ago, A Century of Scien- 
tific Thought, was a note of triumphant cheer to all Christians, in 
that it showed the change that progressive research, especially that 
of the last twenty-five years, has brought about in the attitude of 
science toward faith in revelation, the transformation of a front 
almost solidly hostile to a broken line that touches at various points 
all the way from the former extreme position to full acceptance of 
the Catholic Faith. 

The present volume, as the title implies, is addressed more ex- 
clusively to Catholics, yet the appeal, though more concentrated, is 
not narrowed; on the contrary, the book is of broader scope than its 
predecessor, which dealt mainly with some results of biological in- 
vestigation that were too hastily believed to have conclusively shat- 
tered the argument from design. Since that mid-Victorian tempest 
beat futilely against the immovable Church, she has been many times 
assailed with reproaches of superstition, obscurantism and dogged 
resistance to the advance of knowledge. These accusations have 
grown to be accepted as commonplaces among writers who have no 
anti-Catholic prejudice, but will not take the trouble to verify them. 
The general veader cannot but be influenced by these statements. 
“If he is a good Catholic he probably makes an Act of Faith, gives 
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a sigh, and goes his way a little discouraged as to the body to which 
he belongs.” 

For the information and aid of all such this book was written. 
It is a layman’s manual, of intense interest and written with the au- 
thor’s accustomed force and charm. From a mass of material so 
vast as to be unattainable to the average busy man, Sir Bertram has 
gathered into convenient form the truth concerning the many mat- 
ters upon which rests the imaginary quarrel between scientific fact 
and Catholic belief. He sets forth each subject at sufficient length 
to give the reader a clear idea of it, explains on what grounds the 
conclusions reached were supposed to conflict with the Church’s 
teachings, and states what is now the position, in the light of fur- 
ther research ; the result being, of course, absolute vindication of the 
Church’s policy of deliberateness in accepting new theories, since 
she has again and again seen them seized upon, dictatorially as- 
serted, wrangled over, tested, disproved and abandoned. A notable 
instance is the discovery of radium, by which science has been com- 
pelled to discard completely the doctrine that it held firmly fifty 
years ago. 

The reader is made acquainted with an imposing array of 
achievements of the highest order that must be credited to Catholic 
scientists from the ranks of both the clergy and the laity. The con- 
demnation of Galileo is handled with disarming frankness and thor- 
oughness; in fact, the author pronounces it inexcusable, though he 
quotes Huxley as saying in his opinion “ the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals had rather the best of it;’”’ and he reminds us that 
Cardinal Newman has pointed out that the case is the only one of 
the kind which the enemies of the Church are able to bring against 
her. : 

In brief, the book’s message is that the advance of science 
brings with it constantly increasing testimony to the impossibility of 
antagonism between the Church and any form of. truth; that the 
fancied enmity originated in premature acceptance and proclamation 
as facts of what were in reality only theories; and that wisdom de- 
crees for the scientist an attitude of humility and patience; and for 
the Catholic a happy security in the knowledge that any theory that 
may seem to conflict with Catholic dogma will assuredly, in the 
course of time, be either proved false and cast aside, or found, when 
more closely viewed, to be in accordance with the Faith. 

The number of topics dealt with is too great to be listed in a 
review ; the space occupied is moderate, yet Sir Bertram seems to 
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have overlooked nothing. In graciously acknowledging the sources 
of the help of which he has availed himself, he gives guidance to any 
reader who has time and inclination to consult the host of authors 
cited. The book should be upon the shelves of every Catholic li- 
brary, public and private, and should be in immediate use among 
educators. 

Above all it should, by every means possible, be circulated 
among young men, at this time when thousands of every faith and 
of none are going forth to share the life of camp and trench, and to 
be subjected to tests of unprecedented severity. They will see, as 
has been seen so often in France during the last three years, the 
profound impression made upon non-Catholics by the marvelous 
consolations effected by the sacraments of the Church. The Catholic 
soldier who has familiarized himself with even a part of this work 
will be competent not only to meet attacks, but to give to his com- 
panion who may be lingering wistfully at the door the word of 
reconciliation that will enable him to cross over the threshold into 
the Household of Faith. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ACCORDING TO THE MASORETIC 
TEXT. A New Translation. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. 

An important event in the literary history of the Hebrew Bible 
is the publication of a new English translation by Jewish scholars 
of America and England. It hardly indeed deserves the name of a 
new translation; it is based very naturally upon the Authorized 
Version of King James, but while it does not wantonly abandon the 
“admirable diction’ of that version, it draws upon all the famous 
’ English translations, including our own Douay, and frequently in- 
troduces its own new readings. It is a new revision, rather than a 
new translation, and follows in the wake of the English Revised and 
the American Revised Versions. Considered scientifically as an aid 
to understanding the real meaning of the original, it is very valuable 
for it grasps and expresses Hebrew idioms which previously were 
imperfectly or wrongly rendered, even in the two Revised Ver- 
sions. It is gratifying to note that not infrequently it agrees with 
our Douay version against the Authorized or Revised Versions. The 
explanation, we believe, is to be found in the fact that St. Jerome, 
from whom our version is derived, studied Hebrew under Jewish 
rabbis and drew upon some of the same sources of learning 
and traditiori which the present Jewish translators have ex- 
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ploited. This new version will tend, therefore, to heighten the 
ever-rising esteem in which the Vulgate is held by the learned world; 
but what is more important, it is a very valuable contribution to the 
more perfect English version which scholars and religious men of 
all faiths are desiring. A Jewish version, it is typical of the objec- 
tive and impartial spirit in which scholars now perform the work of 
translating the inspired text; and it is an evidence that a version 
might be produced which would be acceptable to men of every faith. 
The Catholic objective would not be the translation of this or that 
verse or phrase, though occasionally some difference might be found, 
but the exclusion of certain books which we regard as inspired 
and worthy of a place alongside the books received by all. 

From the point of diction, the new version is to be commended 
for removing some antiquated expressions, following in this the 
lead of the revisers of the Douay. Occasionally, in endeavoring to 
be more clear, it falls into an error of its own. This is certainly the 
case with Jeremiah xx. 9: 

Then there is in my heart, as it were, a burning fire 
Shut up in my bones, 

And I weary myself to hold it in, - 

But cannot. 

This plainly says the opposite of what the prophet, and pre- 
sumably the translator, intended to say; for the prophet had no 
desire to hold the burning fire in his heart. 

The work is one that is worthy of minute study by all who 
desire an exact translation of the Hebrew text; it will, however, re- 
quire a long time before its real value can be carefully appreciated, 
and the concurrence of many minds. 


THE STORY OF BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. By Max L. Margolis. 

Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 

The editor-in-chief of this new Jewish translation accompanies 
it with a separate little volume, The Story of Bible Translations, 
which relates the genesis of the new translation, and tells over again 
the history of the principal translation of the Old Testament. Pro- 
fessor Margolis tells his story interéstingly, in an easy, flowing 
style; he writes in a judicial and moderate spirit, with an evident 
desire of fairness, and if he lays more stress than is usual upon the 
work of Jewish scholars, it is because his little book is intended 
chiefly for Jews and aims to give the Jewish point of view. This 
constitutes, in fact, the chief merit of the book, which well deserves 
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to be read in connection with the more complete histories of Bible 
translations. Professor Margolis appears to be unacquainted with 
the claim, made by Cardinal Gasquet, of a Catholic origin for the 
first translation of the Bible into English; nor does he know, ap- 
parently, the influence of the Douay version upon the authorized 
King James. His whole chapter on the age of the Reformation is 
too much influenced by the traditional Protestant view, and should 
be revised in the light of more recent studies, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, of the era of the Reformation. 


SOLUTION OF THE GREAT PROBLEM. By Abbé Delloue. 
Translated by E. Leahy. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 
$1.25 net. 

We regard this book as a very useful and important contribu- 
tion to Catholic apologetics, and the translator has rendered a good 
service to the cause of truth in giving this Engish version to the 
public. It is introduced by a neat preface from the pen of the Rev. 
George O’Neill, S.J., M.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the National University of Ireland. 

The problem which the learned author undertakes to solve is: 
What is the meaning and purpose of human life? No thought- 
ful mind will deny that the problem involved in this question is of 
fundamental importance, and Abbé Delloue has dealt with it, in our 
opinion, very clearly and effectively in this book. In the opening 
chapters he expounds lucidly the problem and the solutions offered 
by the materialist, the pantheist, and the skeptic, all of which he 
demonstrates to be unsatisfactory. Then he establishes the existence 
of God by the use of the usual arguments, which he urges with a 
simplicity and force that at once bring conviction to the mind. He 
next deals with the immortality of the soul. Here again the author 
is happy in his manner of marshaling the old-time arguments to 
support his contention. “The Need of Revelation,” “The Reli- 
gious Solutions of the Problem,” “ The Christian Solution,” “ The 
Christian Conception of Life,” make up some of the chapters of 
this able and fascinating volume. The chapter which is headed 
“ Where Shall All Find True Christianity?” is particularly well 
written. 

We have read many works on apologetics written with a more 
scientific and more ambitious aim, but we do not remember to have 
seen the problem under discussion handled more simply, or more 
effectively, anywhere than in this book. We have no hesitation in 
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recommending the book to our readers for their careful perusal. It 
will be useful to teachers and students in our colleges, and we think 
too that it ought to find a place on the shelves of-every priest’s li- 
brary. Though the price is only a dollar and a quarter, the book, in 
our opinion, is worth its weight in gold. 


ON THE SLOPES OF CALVARY. A Religious Drama by Rev. 
Aurelio Palmieri, D.D., O.S.A. Translated by Henry Grattan 
Doyle. Philadelphia: Our Lady of Good Counsel Printing 
School. 

This is a devout prose drama dealing with the Passion of 
Christ, and written primarily as a Lenten exercise in honor of Our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother. Something of the simple dramatic 
spirit of Oberammergau has found a way into its pages, although 
Father Palmieri’s dialogue is more theological and for most audi- 
ences might require shortening. While the author acknowledges 
that his intention was chiefly devotional, the play has been success- 
fully performed by reverent amateurs. Its dramatic persone in- 
clude the Blessed Virgin, several of the Apostles and various scrip- 
tural and apocryphal characters connected with the first Holy Week. 
Acting permission must be obtained from the Augustinian Fathers, 
Christian Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN BRITISH POLITICS. By 

Clarence Walworth Alvord. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 

Co. Two volumes (maps and bibliography). 

These volumes treat of the trade, the land speculation, and the 
experiments on imperialism that culminated in the American Revolu- 
tion. To the author of this interesting inquiry such incidents as the 
Boston “ Massacre’ and the Boston Tea Party do not satisfactorily 
account for the feeling against England and the resulting war. To 
find causes commensurate to the undertaking of the colonists, Pro- 
fessor Alvord has conducted his researches chiefly amongst British 
sources. As the loss of the colonies was but an incident, though a 
very important one, in the history of the British Empire, it is only 
in England that one would be likely to find a complete explanation of 
the origin of the controversy, of its development, and its culmina- 
tion. 

It was while discussing the disposition of the territory acquired 
by the Seven Years’ War that factions began to form. For the de- 
ceit of France, as Gallic policy was popularly termed, some English- 
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men would exact little, whereas others would demand Canada, 
Louisiana, and her West Indian possessions. Though considerable 
had been written about them, not much was accurately known of the 
value of the late acquisitions. Canada, it was believed, might bring 
a slight extension of the fur trade and yield a few fish. Of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Englishmen seemed to know even less than they did 
of Canada. Franklin, it is true, had a vision of its future importance, 
and, long before its acquisition by England, Governor Dongan, of 
New York, appears to have divined its worth. Did he learn some- 
thing of its resources and extent while serving in the armies of 
Turenne? Though one of the greatest of colonial statesmen, he is 
not so much as mentioned by name in most of the popular histories 
of the era of settlement. : 

Before the close of King George’s War, 1748, there had been, 
says the author, no attempt to formulate a Western colonial policy 
imperial in character. This was not because British statesmen in 
general knew so little of the needs of colonial life, for that informa- 
tion it was possible to acquire. As early as 1721, Deputy Governor 
Sir William Keith, of Pennsylvania, had, in response to a request 
of the Lords of Trade and Plantations, given a detailed account of 
the trade as well as the trade-routes of the interior. In the same 
communication he sketched in outline a policy that would enable the 
English to supersede the French in the traffic with the Indians. 
Among other suggestions Sir William recommended a union of the 
colonies for the regulation of the fur trade. The injuries committed 
on the natives he knew and deplored. The beginning of trouble was 
still more than two-score years in the future. 

The first volume of Dr. Alvord’s work includes an excellent 
sketch of Lord Shelburne from the time of his boyhood, in his native 
city of Dublin, until the moment of his retirement from British pol- 
itics. Great though he undoubtedly was, and in some things he was 
superior to Pitt or Burke, he is not so well known as even the minor 
statesmen of his day. His knowledge of America was considerable, 
his sympathy with the colonies was profound. What he might have 
done had he maintained his leadership in the Government belongs to 
the realm of political speculation. The section which deals with 
his policy is of the greatest interest. E 

Soon after the acquisition of New France suggestions were 
made for the conversion of the Canadians to Protestantism. By the 
Proclamation of 1763 the political, legal and social life of Canada 
was thrown into confusion. On the theory that the disabilities of 
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English Catholics extended to their co-religionists in Canada the 
French were excluded from participation in government. English- 
speaking subjects used the law courts to exploit the French. Roman 
Catholic lawyers were not permitted to practise before them. A 
measure of protection, however, was given the French by Governor 
Murray, who took a broad view of affairs. His pen described the 
imbecility and the tyranny of the conquerors during the early years 
of British domination. As reported by him the Canadians had fallen 
on evil times. The Governor wrote: 

The improper choice and the number of the civil officers sent 
over from England increased the disquietude of the colony. 
Instead of men of genius and untainted morals, the reverse 
were appointed to the most important offices under whom it 
was impossible to communicate those impressions of the dig- 
nity of government by which alone mankind can be held to- 
gether in society. The judge pitched upon to conciliate the 
minds of seventy-five thousand foreigners to the laws and gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, was taken from a gaol, entirely ig- 
norant of civil law and the language of the people. The at- 
torney-general, with regard to language, was no better qualified. 
The offices of the secretary of the province, register, clerk of 
the council, commissary of stores and provisions, provost mar- 
shal, etc., were given by patent to men of interest in England, 
who let them out to the best bidders, and so little considered 
the capacity of their representatives that not one of them 
understood the language of the natives...... The heavy tasks, 
and the rapacity of the English lawyers, was severely felt by 
the poor Canadians. 


The Government was inclined to be tolerant, but it feared the 
harsh criticism of the more ardent Protestants. Mixed with senti- 
ments of toleration was a vague expectation of converting the Cana- 
dians. Burke’s enlightened views led him to advocate their cause. 
Lord Mansfield, who knew something of the disadvantages of per- 
secution, was not less liberal in his opinions on religion. The Whig 
ministry had feebly resolved on a measure of justice to the French, 
but by the opposition of a madman, Lord Northington, their good 
intentions came to naught and, after a year in office, they were driven 
from power. In the colonies this event corresponded with the repeal 
(1766) of the Stamp Act. The English political landscape of that 
day was swept by many an adverse blast, but the most violent was 
the tempest aroused by the ultra-Protestants. Their opposition to 
the Quebec Act, presently to be noticed, is an enduring monument to 
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their fanaticism. But before that event George III. was rehearsing 
royal functions, and had just transferred his affections from Lord 
Shelburne to the Duke of Grafton, a statesnian immortalized by 
the literary art of Junius. About January, 1768, Chatham and Shel- 
burne left the ship of state to be navigated by other pilots. 

“The Quebec Act,” says the author, “ was passed for the pur- 
pose of correcting, after a lapse of almost eleven years, the wrongs 
inflicted on the French-Canadians by the blunder of 1763.” If one 
but consider the temper of the times, the measure was bold and 
statesman-like, for Englishmen of influence did not at the Restora- 
tion cast aside the principles of Puritanism. They have, indeed, 
long since abandoned the tenets and the jargon of the Roundheads, 
but in 1774 they had not done so. Like other great Anglo-Irish 
Protestants, Shelburne was tolerant in the matter of religious belief. 

The first phase of British colonial policy came to an end No- 
vember 5, 1768, when the treaty of Fort Stanwix was signed. By 
the new compromise system the limits of the hunting grounds were 
to be fixed by the empire, while the management of Indian trade was 
left to the colonies. Keith had referred to the benefits of a union 
of the colonies for regulating traffic. In fact, it was primarily to 
promote commerce that he urged their federation. Could the fron- 
tiersmen -be induced to respect the boundary line without the assist- 
ance of imperial officers empowered to punish trespassers? What, 
under the new plan, would compensate them for the incentive to 
profit by land speculation? These questions were grave and they 
were seriously considered. 

Before 1763 France had sought to confine the British colonists 
to the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, and by reason of that attempt 
brought on a war in which she lost everything. In the endeavor to 
impose similar restraints on her subjects England was destined to 
witness the dismemberment of her empire. 

-In its essence, says Doctor Alvord, the Quebec Bill was “ the 
product of the period of imperialistic thought and of kindly feeling 
toward the colonies.” Its primary purpose was to alleviate the 
wrongs of the alien [French] population of the North, but that law 
was made the channel for communicating a new Western policy. 
The principle of toleration embodied in this celebrated law is largely 
to be ascribed to Lord Mansfield, who was ably supported by Lord 
North and Alexander Wedderburn. In breadth of view the states- 
men of Scottish connections, so greatly disliked by Junius, appear 
to advantage when compared with many of their English contem- 
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poraries. As was always the case, Burke was found on the side of 
civilization. The Earl of Chatham was not abreast of the Irish 
statesman or Lord Mansfield. He feared that the measure 
“might shake the confidence of His Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
in England and Ireland; and finally lose the hearts of all His Ma- 
jesty’s American subjects.” But believing that it was founded on 
“the clearest principles of justice and humanity,” King George gave 
his assent to the bill. 
In the North American Colonies the Quebec Act aroused the 
"greatest opposition. In fact, it was one of the causes of the war for 
independence. Grave and learned lawyers as well as college fresh- 
men such as Alexander Hamilton, then a boy of seventeen at King’s 
College (now Columbia University), participated in the pamphlet 
war that followed. Among many London Protestants there was 
dismay, real or affected. In America the feeling was a mixture of 
fear and intolerance. Meetings in considerable number were held 
for the purpose of protest; clamor was advised, and generally rest- 
lessness was stimulated. From the expressions of sentiment and the 
resolutions of meetings one could compile an interesting anthology 
illustrating the fact that on the eve of the Revolutionary War, ultra-— 
Protestantism was separated from frenzy by only a thin partition. 
In a form better suited to an enlightened posterity the Declaration 
of Independence states that the King had given his assent to acts of 
pretended legislation “for abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary gov- 
ernment and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
‘ into these colonies.” This is but one of the many proofs that the reso- 
lutions of the Continental Congress suffered nothing from Jeffer- 
son’s rhetorical skill. This declaration concerning Canada, for in- 
stance, is much easier to explain than the address of Rev. Sam- 
uel Langdon, President of Harvard College, delivered May 31, 1775. 
Among other statements, that gentleman said: ‘“ The 19th of April, 
1775, is the date of an unhappy war openly begun by the ministers 
of the King of Great Britain against the good subjects of his colo- 
nies and implicitly against all other colonies. But for what? 
Because they have made a noble stand for their natural and consti- 
tutional rights, in opposition to the machinations of wicked men who 
are betraying their royal master, establishing Popery in the British 
Dominions, and aiming to enslave and ruin the whole nation.” 
Lest perchance there should be any lack of vigor in colonial de- 
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nunciations of the Quebec Act, English correspondents endeavored 
to inflame the Puritan intolerance of America. The author’s exami- 
nation of this famous legislation could have been illustrated by ex- 
cerpts from sermons as well as contemporary letters and from the 
resolutions of public meetings, but he merely suggests the excite- 
ment and dismisses the subject after fairly considering its larger 
outlines. While it was one of the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion it was not a major cause. In our country railing at Popery 
has often relieved and composed the popular mind, without in the 
least interfering with the ordinary course of affairs. It appears to 
have been so after the passage of the Quebec Act. 

A splendid bibliography and a good index complete this schol- 
arly inquiry. In its extent the literature on the era of independence 
is immense. Formal histories of the epoch are nearly without num- 
ber. We have narratives of marches, of campaigns, and of sieges, 
biographies, and diaries by many, of the participants in that event- 
ful struggle. If we reflect on this preceding activity, the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Alvord is remarkable. Its worth is enhanced by the use 
of a clever and dignified style and by an evident purpose to confine 
himself to facts. 


THE LIVING PRESENT. By Gertrude Atherton, New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

This, the latest of Mrs. Atherton’s works deals directly and at 
first-hand with one phase of the stupendous War—the women of 
France and the magnificent manner in which they came forward in 
their country’s hour of trial—and may be described as a book. of 
facts and theories: facts shrewdly and carefully observed and in- 
terestingly set down, and theories built upon them. 

The first and much larger part of the present volume, entitled 
“French Women in War Time,” treats of those countless relief 
organizations known as “ceuvres” that have been springing up in 
France since the beginning of the conflict, in response to innumer- 
able and ever-growing needs. Letters and packages to the men at 
the front, care of children brought in from the occupied districts, en- 
tertainments to raise funds, relief of women thrown out of work or 
suddenly cast on their own resources and the finding of suitable em- 
ployment for them, the supply of certain delicacies necessary to the 
convalescent wounded unable to eat eggs or drink milk, which are 
the only two’articles furnished by the Government—these are but 
a few of the many activities in which French women have been 
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called upon to engage, over and above that great body busied in 
nursing, and that still larger number who have taken the places of 
men in the fields, the shops, the factories and the munition works. 

As with every form of organized effort, however inevitable or 
smoothly running it may appear, there is behind each of these 
“ceuvres”” one outstanding personality, responsible either for its 
initiation or continuance and usually for both; and-it is around the 
personalties of these founders and organizers that Mrs. Atherton 
has wisely chosen to weave her story. 

To the general reader it is probable that the most interesting 
portions of the book will be those affording insight into the intricate 
structure of French society—wheels within wheels, sets within sets, 
and a veritable terra incognita to the average American. Mrs. 
Atherton sets forth clearly these hard and fast social classes—the 
noblesse at the top and the industrials and peasant proprietors at 
the bottom, and between these two extremes the great central mass 
known as the bourgeoisie. 

The last is the most exclusive and self-contained of the classes, 
and it is far more difficult for a nobleman to enter their circle than 
for an “ intellectual’ from the lower ranks to be received by the 
noblesse; “its top stratum regards itself as the real aristocracy of 
the Republique Frangaise, the families bearing ancient titles as ana- 
chronistic.” 

In the last five chapters of her book dealing with ‘“ Feminism 
in Peace and War,” Mrs. Atherton takes up the tremendous prob- 
lems that will clamor for solution with the end of the present strug- 
gle; and it is here that her want of a definite spiritual philosophy, or 
in fact of any philosophy, makes itself painfully evident. She speaks 
indeed of men and especially women from a strictly biological view- 
point, verging at times on the animalistic. 

The second part of the present volume is worthless; but the 
first part where the author states facts, and does not attempt to 
philosophize, is interesting and even inspiring; for it deals with the 
noble manifestation of French womanhood, and “ without the help 
of the women France could not have remained in the field six 
months.” 


THE POETIC YEAR OF 1916. A Critical Anthology. By Wil- 
“liam Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 

The last half-dozen years here in America have been great 
times for the poet, especially for the minor poet, and even for that 
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lately discovered species, the sub-minor poet. Magazines devoted 
to verse are now sO common as to cause no comment, and the an- 
thologies are thick about us. This, we believe, is a phenomenon of 
good import, for it has served to mark the appearance of a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere wherein the poet might freely unfold his wings 
and pour forth the song which otherwise might have been chilled at 
its source. : 

For the bringing about of this favorable condition none has 
labored more valiantly and unselfishly than Mr. Braithwaite; and 
for his really arduous toil in the service of modern American poetry 
he deserves a great measure of credit and esteem. Only a man 
highly enthusiastic and persevering could ever have made his way 
through the mass of contemporary verse he has examined. 

So much having been premised, we can with fair grace go on to 
register our conviction that Mr. Braithwaite never was, and never 
will be, a critic; and to say this is only to say something which we 
have long felt, but have never before had so strongly brought home 
to us as by the present volume. In this latest book of his he has 
adopted a new plan for the presentation of his poets, namely, that of 
conversation about them. The scheme of the book is, that four 
people—two men and two women—meet once a week, usually out 
of doors, to discuss the new poets they have just been reading; and 
the result is a bulky volume of over four hundred pages of contem- 
porary poetical criticism. Hence the present work, having a larger 
share of Mr. Braithwaite’s personal utterances, has merely empha- 
sized and drawn out at length the bad qualities which, from the 
notes to his various anthologies, we had previously known him to 
possess. 

-Mr. Braithwaite’s faults are in fact many and flagrant, rang- 
ing from a disregard of grammar to a lack of definite critical prin- 
ciples; but there are two that lie somewhere in between, which we 
find especially irritating; one being his apparently constitutional 
inclination to rhapsody—sometimes over good work, sometimes 
over worthless; and the other is his want of a sense of the meaning 
and value of words. Here he is, for instance, speaking of Walter 
Conrad Arensburg: “ A poet of exceptional attainments. One of 
the most subtle craftsmen in American poetry. A poet with a mind 
alluringly symbolic. With a touch of prismatic irony. Carving and 
polishing ivory and jade; chiseling marble, sardonyx and beryl.” 
This is Mr.-Braithwaite in characteristic action, and though the 
precision may wince at a mind that is called symbolic or wonder 
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what is the nature of that irony which is pristnatic, these are by no 
_means the worst, and he may go on to exercise his ingenuity on such 
phrases and sentences as these: “ Through it stream rays of vision 
embodied in an art of melodic and figured phrase,” “marvelously 
chiseled gems,” or “ the poignant essences of the flesh!” 

That a writer who thus abuses words will walk frequently 
astray in the region of ideas is inevitable; and therefore it is no 
matter of surprise to us to find Psyche, one of the characters, speak- 
ing to the following effect: ‘‘ We do not break laws, we break their 
restraints, and establish on their foundations higher laws towards 
which we reach. It’s an unalterable truth in life as well as art.” 

High-sounding nonsense is nonsense still, no matter how ex 
cathedra the manner of its pronouncement; and though, as we said, 
we must give credit to Mr. Braithwaite for his labors, and even 
wonder at his industry, it is in the character of a collector and not 
that of a critic that his real value consists. A man may have suffi- 
cient taste—though Mr. Braithwaite’s is by no means impeccable— 
to make a creditable collection of poems, and yet be incompetent to 
talk well about them; and hence a bare presentation of his favorites 
is much to be preferred to this latest method, where the poems are 
drowned in a sea of talk. For it is talk of the most insufferable sort, 
namely, that of a literary tea-party—emotional, vague, diffuse, 
grandiloquent, pompously platitudinous. 


SUMMER. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Mrs. Wharton is a serious novelist with an established reputa- 
tion. She startled the reading world a few years ago with a social 
study called The House of Mirth. In much of her work she has 
made herself the spokesman for the “higher” social ranks. But 
also she has given us such gente studies as Ethan Frome—a bit of 
stark realism that seemed an actual “ slice of life.” In her latest 
story, Summer, she has again ventured on to Thomas Hardy ground, 
so to speak, endeavoring to portray life in a small section of the 
country into which is focused the struggle and tragedy which char- 
acterizes the whole human race. The writer who succeeds in pictur- 
ing life at its fullest in a small compass, does a big thing—the big- 
gest thing, in fact, that literature can boast of. But to so succeed 
a universal chord must be struck. The story may be of New Eng- 
land, or of Wessex, or of the Creole South: no matter what its 
geography; but it must be the story of human life, in which men 
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and women the world over may recognize themselves, their own 
struggles, their own problems, their own resisting or yielding to 
temptation, and the fruits thereof. Insofar as the author achieves 
this universal appeal, is his success to be measured. Given all the 
arts of the writer, yet lacking the universal appeal, the common 
touchstone of sympathy, he will fail. 

Mrs. Wharton has failed in Summer. It is a wonderfully well- 
written book so far as the marshaling of words and phrases goes; 
yet when he is through with it, the reader inevitably asks: “ What 
was it all about?” Summer tells a very simple and a very sordid 
story—the old, old story of rustic innocence.betrayed. The art of 
the author is revealed in her remarkable sustaining of the element 
of suspense; she puts off the catastrophe with consummate skill. 
This she achieves by delineating her characters in a very human 
light—not highly colored, all bad or all good, but compounded of 
the mixture that goes to make up common humanity. And yet, all 
this is, somehow, mere art: artifice, not life. We can wonder 
from the first what is to be the outcome of the meeting of Lucius 
Harney and Charity Royall—but we wonder more in the spirit of 
the uninitiated watching the tricks of the magician, than in the 
mood of men and women beholding a palpitating life story unrolling 
before our eyes. Was Charity real to Mrs. Wharton? She is not 
to us: there are only one or two vague moments when we feel with 
her at all. Most of the time she is but a figure, moving. 

We are denied even the momentary pleasure of complete il- 
lusion, and have to endure some touches that are decidedly dis- 
tasteful and unpleasant. There is nothing to think over when the 
book is put away. We are no richer by our experience of it. We 
have been stirred only to the vaguest feeling of resentment against 
Harney for his wrong doing; we are likewise stirred only to a half- 
hearted pity for Charity Royall. Never once has she swept our 
souls with the tenderness or compassion that would have acclaimed 
her a genuine figure of tragedy. We have not been lifted up nor 
taken out of ourselves. Maurice Francis Egan says: “ Life has al- 
ways turned to God, and literature, echoing life, has always written 
the symbol of God.” But in Summer there is no echo of life, no 
symbol—nothing but a dead level and flatness, arid and barren. 



































Recent Events. 


It would be too much to say that the 
France. “sacred union” has been dissolved, but 
it cannot but be admitted that it has been 
weakened by recent events in France. For the fifth time since the 
commencement of the War, a change of Cabinets has taken place. 
M. Vivani, the Prime Minister at the beginning of the War, was 
succeeded by M. Briand. M. Briand presided over two Cabinets, 
the latter being a reconstitution of his first. On his resignation 
M. Ribot became Prime Minister. M. Ribot has now been forced 
to resign by the refusal of the Unified Socialists to act with him. 
M. Painlevé, M. Ribot’s Minister, was chosen by the President to 
form a new Cabinet of War. This, after some difficulty, he has 
succeeded in doing, retaining with the Premiership the Ministry 
of War. M. Ribot retains the office of Foreign Secretary. “The 
recent change is due to the Socialists who took up an attitude of 
firm opposition to M. Ribot for having refused to give passports 
to the members of their body who had been chosen to represent 
them at that Stockholm Conference which has been the occasion of 
much trouble in many countries. Their refusal to codperate in- 
volves the elimination of the Unified Socialists and the much-to-be- 
regretted departure from public life of M. Alfred Thomas, who has 
been a most efficient Minister of Munitions. The new Ministry 
with this exception is a National Ministry, containing representa- 
tives of all parties. It involves also a reversion to the system of 
large Cabinets, for it has no fewer than eighteen members, with 
eleven Under-Secretaries. Sixteen of the Ministers have held office 
in former governments, while three have been Prime Ministers. 
The most noteworthy addition to the Cabinet is that of M. Barthou. 
Whether the self-excluded Unified Socialists will remain quiescent 
to or offer an active opposition remains to be seen. 

In one respect the change of Cabinet involves no change of 
policy—the determination to carry on the War. In the ministerial 
declaration to the Chamber, M. Painlevé reaffirmed the determina- 
tion to continue it until Alsace and Lorraine should be restored to 
France, as well as full reparation made for the damage done by 


the Germans in the northern provinces which they have occupied. 
VOL. CVI.—9 
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Even the Socialists, who stand aloof from the Government, concur 
in this policy. Their object in wishing to go to the Stockholm Con- 
ference was not to bring about a premature peace, but to counter- 
act the efforts of the German Socialists. 

The widely-circulated assertion that France had been bled 
white and was no longer able even to hold her own has been refuted 
by the brilliant offensive which resulted in driving back the Ger- 
mans at Verdun, and in forcing them to relinquish the most impor- 
tant parts of the ground for which the Crown Prince had sacrificed 
the lives of tens of thousands of his men. One after another the 
bastions of that defence which the Germans won in the spring of 
1916 have been regained. As worthy of note as the achievement 
itself is the spirit of the soldiers of France which rendered it pos- 
sible, and this shows that in them lives again the spirit of the France 
which in past ages has done so many things for God—the extraor- 
dinary patience of the French soldiers. “This combined with his 
excellent physique, makes his mind and body so untired in spite of 
the mental and bodily strain of the War that he seems today just as 
full of energy and even more determined than in the first enthusiasm 
of the rush into Alsace and Lorraine.” Faithful Catholics may well 
believe that the twenty thousand Masses daily said in the trenches 
and the three thousand priests who have shed their blood for 
France have had no small influence in contributing to so sublime a 
result. 


Russia has definitely been proclaimed a Re- 

Russia. public, so far as it is in the power of the 

five men who now constitute the War Com- 

mittee of the Cabinet, of which M. Kerensky is the head with prac- 
tically dictatorial powers. This proclamation made on the four- 
teenth of September is based upon the necessity of putting an end 
to the external indefiniteness of the State’s organization, and finds 
its sanction in the unanimous and “ rapturous” approval of a Re- 
public at the Conference held at Moscow in the last week of August. 
Whether and how far this proclamation will be accepted by the one 
hundred and eighty millions for whom it is meant to decide their 
form of government, is a thing which the future course of events 
will disclose. Nothing is said in the proclamation as to who is to be 
the President, how he is to be elected, or what his powers are to be. 
“ The Russiari State,” the Provisional Government declares, “ is to 
have the Constitutional organization according to which it is to be 
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ruled as a republican organization.” Everything beyond this is 
left undefined, as are its future prospects of maintaining itself in 
existence. All the powers of the State are intrusted by the Provi- 
sional Government to five of its members, two of whom, including 
M. Kerensky, are Social Revolutionists, while the rest are not mem- 
bers of any party. The Cossacks who, on account of their discipline, 
warlike spirit and special privileges, form one of the most powerful 
and influential elements of the population, have taken towards the 
new Government a somewhat doubtful attitude, but the even more 
powerful or at least self-assertive Council of the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates as well as the Committee of the Peasants’ 
Delegates which represents some eighty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion have, by large majorities, given their approval to the proclama- 
tion. Open opposition is, however, being offered by the Extreme 
Radicals, Maximalists and Bolshevikis, whose demands include 
the exclusion from all share in the government of the representa- 
tives of the propertied classes and the abolition of all private prop- — 
erty. The new Government leans indeed in that direction, but is 
not prepared to go to such extremes. Amid all these dangers and 
transformations the resolution to continue the war remains un- 
shaken. In fact, once more the Germans are being forced back, - 
both before Riga and in the southwestern front, but not to any 
appreciable extent. Russia’s safety from her enemy depends more 
upon the weather than upon her own strength or steadfastness. 
Perhaps German irresolution may be taken into account, the fate 
of Napoleon being a warning not to venture too far into the heart 
of Russia. Space does not permit more than a reference to the 
events which led up to the settlement, if such it may be called, 
which has now been reached. 

The brief and successful offensive of General Korniloff, 
who was hailed at the time as the saviour of his country and is 
now in prison as a rebel and traitor on account of his want of 
success in the attempt to bring order out of chaos, was followed: 
by the complete collapse of the Galicia offensive, owing to the 
desertion of their posts by thousands of soldiers. In many cases 
this took place without any pressure on the part of the Germans. 

The gallantry of the officers was noteworthy. The retreat was not 
stayed until the whole of Galicia had been evacuated, as well as 
the Bukowina. No further advance has yet been made by the 
enemy towards Odessa or into the wheat-growing province of 
Bessarabia. At the other end of the line, however, an advance, 
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not so extensive, has been made, but one which has had per- 
haps a greater moral influence. Riga, after a long resistance, is 
now in German hands, and thereby a step, although only a short 
one, has been taken towards Petrograd. The former of these 
events so evidently placed the. country in danger that unlimited 
power was given to the Provisional Government by the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, a body which is itself prac- 
tically a usurper of power, and to whose malign influence must be 
attributed the disorganization both of the army and of the coun- 
try, and to a certain extent of the relations of Russia with her 
Allies. M. Kerensky, having received this authority, proceeded 
to take such measures as were in his power to bring to an end the 
anarchy which threatened ruin to the Fatherland. At the State 
Conference, held a short time after at Moscow, the hopes entertained 
of his acting effectively did not mature, or at least were not fully 
realized. As he himself sprang from the Revolutionary Socialists 
and was dependent upon them for his power, he hesitated to take 
the steps which the more conservative members judged to be neces- 
sary. Of these General Korniloff made himself the spokesman, 
and when he was not listened to he took the extreme step of re- 
volting against the Government. His attempt proved abortive, and 
he is now a prisoner. Thereupon a Republic was proclaimed, men- 
tion of which has already been made. The prospects of its stability 
are, however, by no means hopeful; still less is it to be expected 
that there will be an effective carrying on of the war. 

So many have been the disappointments since Russia has set 
herself free from the absolute rule under which she suffered such 
long-continued degradation, that the temptation is strong to regret 
that the attempt to secure this freedom has ever been made. The 
habits of freemen fit for self-government are not easily formed; 
the chaos and anarchy which have manifested themselves since the 
deposition of the Tsar seem to make this clear. Yet so rotten had 
become the autocratic government of the Tsar that there was no 
alternative: it fell by its own weight. A régime, under which a 
wretch like Rasputin was able to control the destinies of millions, 
was beyond endurance, and he was only one of the many traitors 
who were acting against their own country. The collapse of Ru- 
mania was long a puzzle. It is now ascertained as fairly certain 
that that country was forced into the war, although it was known 
not to be prepared by an ultimatum sent by the pro-German Prime 
Minister of Russia, Boris Stiirmer, and that through his agency 
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the plans of the military campaign were divulged to the German 
army chiefs. This act of treachery, however, was not the first. 
The Minister of War in the first stages of the conflict, General 
Soukhomlinoff, is now under trial for his conducct. He is ac- 
cused by witnesses of the highest integrity, such as the President 
of the Duma, of a series of almost incredible crimes. ‘He deliber- 
ately kept the armies short of the ammunition of which they were 
in absolute need. Two shells a day were for a considerable period 
as much as some batteries were able to fire. In many instances 
soldiers were sent into the field who had absolutely no arms of 
any kind, and were consequently mown down by the tens of thou- 
sands. Worst of all, to agents of the Kaiser he is said to have 
communicated important plans of forthcoming movements. For 
the honor of human nature’it is to be hoped that a vindication may 
be found. In these cases the Tsar himself does not seem to have 
been implicated. Revelations, however, have been made that show 
that he was as willing to betray his Ally as his ministers were to 
betray him. Between him and the Kaiser, behind the back of his 
Foreign Secretary, a secret treaty between Germany and Russia 
was on the point of being made, the result of which would have 
been to have placed his own ally, France, in a state of complete 
subservience to Germany in the event of France not being willing 
to wage war against both Germany and Russia. That the “ Wil- 
lies’ and the “ Nickies,”’ as they style themselves, should have it 
in their power to toy with the destinies of nations is soon, it is 
hoped, to become a thing of the past. However discouraging the 
prospects of Free Russia may be at the present moment, it cannot 
fall so low as the Russia of the Tsar had fallen. Self-interest alone 
will prevent her from making a separate peace with her enemy, 
for such a peace would result in her becoming a German colony, 
a place where Germany would help herself to foodstuffs and men 
for her armies. 


With the exception of the French successes 

Italy. before Verdun nothing of special impor- 

tance has been achieved except by the Ital- 

ians. On a front, forty miles in length, extending from Tolmino 
to the Adriatic, in a region of stupendous mountains, Italy has 
advanced into Austrian territory on the way to Laibach. The 
crowning victory of all has been the capture of Monte San Gabrile, 
of which the slope on one side and the summit are now in Italian 
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hands. More than thirty thousand prisoners have been taken and 
losses amounting to one hundred and thirty thousand inflicted upon 
the enemy. Such are in broad outline the chief results of a battle 
which lasted for three weeks. On account of the locality in which 
the conflict took place, the strong positions held by the enemy, so 
strong as to be looked upon as quite impregnable, the means taken 
by General Cadorna by which he accomplished the impossible, the 
battle must be considered as one of the most stupendous in history. 
The Austrians have now brought up reserves, among whom there 
are said to be Turks, and have in some instances made a counter- 
offensive. These so far have failed. 


After the reply’ made by the President to 

Germany. the Holy Father’s Peace Circular, the chief 

point upon which Americans will fix their 

attention, so far as the enemy is concerned, is the prospect of the 
transfer of power from the ruling Hohenzollern family to the 
people upon whom their rule has brought so many miseries. The 
President relegated all questions of territorial restitutions to the 
second place, making the primary question the formation of a 
government in whose word trust can be reposed. He refused 
to take even into consideration making peace with the present 
rulers of Germany so long as they retain their present powers. 
This demand does not, indeed, in its very terms involve the deposi- 
tion of the present ruling house. If, by a change in the forms of 
government, the Kaiser were brought under the real control of a 
Parliament, truly representative of the German people and giving 
the controlling voice to its will, the first condition demanded by the 
President would be fulfilled. So great a change is, however, very 
unlikely. Some few steps in that direction have been taken, or 
rather promises, whatever they may be worth, have been made. 
Prussia is at once the chief obstacle to reform and the dominating 
State among the States which make up the Empire. The franchise 
is of such a character as to place the voting power in the hands 
of a small upper class. Last Easter the Kaiser, as King of Prussia, 
declared that he had come to the conclusion that there was no more 
room in Prussia for this class-franchise. He, therefore, ordered 
the Minister-President to conclude preparations for the necessary 
change in order in this way to liberate the people—a step which he 
declared to ‘be most dear to his heart. The carrying into effect of 
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these preparations was to be deferred until the end of the War, 
which he declared to be near at hand. In the course, however, of 
the political crisis which resulted in the resignation of Herr von 
Bethman Hollweg, the King took a further step in the democratic 
direction. As a supplement to the Easter decree he enjoined upon 
the Minister-President the duty of drawing up the electoral law on a 
basis of equal franchise. Moreover, the bill making this change was 
to be presented early enough for the next elections, and these were 
to take place according to the new franchise. Nothing is said, how- 
ever, as to the time when these elections are to be held, whether 
before or after the ending of the War. The second message of 
the King marked a considerable advance upon the first. This, in- - 
deed, announced the abandonment of the three-class voting system 
and proposed direct and secret voting, but did not point 4o the grant 
of universal manhood suffrage, similar to that by which members 
of the Reichstag are elected. This is the concession announced by 
the second message. No effect has as yet been given to either of 
these decrees. Even when full effect is given, the King of Prussia 
will still be far from being under the control of his subjects, .and 
the President’s first condition of negotiations will be a long way 
from being fulfilled. 

The prospect of this fulfillment must be looked for in another 
direction. At least this is the more probable course of events. 
The German people must have it so clearly brought home to them 
that Hohenzollern rule is ruining the Empire, that they will be 
ready to force submission as the one condition of their own salva- 
tion. This is being steadily accomplished, although some little 
time may yet elapse before the real state of the case is learned by a 
sufficiently large number. Germany’s losses have been calculated 
with all the accuracy possible under the circumstances by the French 
Military Staff, and this calculation is in almost complete agreement 
with that of one of the best informed students in this country of the 
military situation. Out of the eleven million two hundred thou- 
sand men available for service at the beginning of the War, four 
million have been permanently lost. Germany now has five mil- 
lion six hundred thousand men on the line and behind the line in 
necessary services. From three to three and one-half millions is 
probably the number of those engaged in fighting or in immediate 
reserve. About five hundred thousand are in hospitals with the 
prospect of returning to the battlefield, while there are some six 
hundred thousand besides, mostly boys of the class of 1920, 
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sooner or later available for service. Losses average fifty thousand 
a month. Three-quarters of the reserves upon which Germany 
will be able to draw for the campaign next year will consist of 
boys of nineteen and under. In the event of the War being pro- 
longed through 1919, Germany would be unable to bring into the 
field no fresh troops older than eighteen, of the class of 1925. 
France, on the other hand, has not yet called up any of the class 
of 1920, or put into the fighting line any of the class of 1919. 

These facts point to the gradual weakening of Germany’s 
military strength, for youths so young cannot rival the achieve- 
ments of older men. This has been proved in the Napoleonic wars, 
and, in fact, to a certain extent in the present. A more important 
point, however, must be noted. The older soldiers of Germany, 
so many of whom have been killed, came into the War full of 
confidence in a speedy triumph, derived from their victories in 
recent wars and with a morale which had been unbroken. The boys 
now coming in hope for nothing more than to save the situation 
and to escape defeat, and, if reliance can be placed on travelers in 
Germany, imbued with a growing distrust of the wisdom of their 
rulers, and with the desire for a change on account of the losses 
which the people at large are sustaining. They have, in fact, be- 
come politicians. This spirit may be expected to grow more and 
more strong, and may in the end bring about that change which our 
President desiderates as-a condition of negotiation. In the last 
chapter of Mr. Gerard’s Four Years in Germany will be found a 
valuable exposition of the political situation in Germany and of 
the probability of the formation of a Liberal Party, which may ef- 
fect the necessary changes in the German Constitution. 
































With Our Readers. 


HE sound or the sight of Latin gives at once to hearer or reader 

a sense of human security. It links him with his fathers. It 
binds all of us, members of one race, by a common bond. It breathes 
that human solidarity without a sense of which we are lost, dis- 
connected, aimless and purposeless elements in unmeaning space. It 
bridges the past and the future. Yesterday is not meaningless dark- 
ness; nor is the sunlight of today to fade into hopeless night. Latin 
is essentially the tongue that speaks of human hope and human unity. 
A too radical present will oftentimes have none of it, and therefore 
it is at times banished from“school and college. The only result is 
that modernity loses much in forfeiting the treasures that belong to 
antiquity alone, or, it would be truer to say, the treasures that are the 
permanent possession of the race. It will ever remain true that no 
man is well educated, not even in English literature who does not 
know Latin. : 

To scout it is but to show oneself an inconsequent and irresponsible 
child of the rebellious moment that protests because it is a part of 
the hour; that is historically absurd because it denies its essential 
dependence on the moment that gave it birth and the moment that will 
be its child. 

Consequently Latin has become and will remain the language of 
that Faith which is the common inheritance from the Son of God, 
the one bond that unites us all before God, the one and only road of 
salvation for all humanity. That Faith binds us to God, and in God 
unites us all forever—our fathers of the long centuries past, our 
children of the long centuries to come. 

The earthly language of the Communion of Saints is Latin. It 
echoes eternity. It speaks the common spiritual aspirations of hu- 
manity. It brings heaven a little nearer to earth. 


* * * * 


T was no source of wonder then that the Latin of the Pope’s peace 
appeal to the nations did of itself stir the hearts of thinking men. 

It showed plainly the Holy Father’s high and sole position, indepen- 
dent of nations, the representative of Christ, the teacher and guide 
of truths spiritual to the whole world. It reéchoed clearly, so that all 
might understand, that Voice of the Centuries which established peace 
in Europe, which dictated the truths on which civilization is founded, 
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and which, above the turmoil of human strife, human passion, of 
brute force and material aims, still dares to declare those fundamental 
truths of justice and of truth upon which any peace that is endur- 
ing must be founded. Thus was Latin recognized by some of the 
more thoughtful journals of America, as for example by the Evening 
Post of New York, as singularly appropriate for the peace message 
of the Holy Father. A further and singular evidence to Latin as the 
mother language of Christian unity is furnished by The World Con- 
ference on Christian Unity of Gardiner, Maine. The Conference is 
composed principally of Episcopalians. All of its pamphlets have, 
of course, been published in English. But to our amazement on re- 
ceiving its latest publication we found it entitled De Unione Eccle- 
siarum, and while the plural gave us a shock, the very use of Latin, 
for the entire thirty-two pages are written in Latin, we say the very 
sight of the Latin, made us feel at once that we were in touch with the 
one, age-long Church of Christ. May we not hope that the longing 
to use Latin may beget a desire to know the Truth of the ages and 
a willingness to accept it, and thus enter into the common inheritance 
of humanity, bestowed by Our Lord and Saviour. 


* ‘ * * * 


PROPOS of the use of Latin, it may be entertaining to recall 

a passage from Hilaire Belloc’s Road to Rome, which is not 
the story of a conversion, but the pilgrim song of a believer on his 
way to the city of the spiritual Mother of the race. The traveler 
has committed the folly of starting on his day’s walk without bread 
or coffee. Later when he meets a man and asks for coffee, he loses 
his good temper because the man refuses, and also because the man 
speaks a language different from his own. 

“T took him to be a heretic,” says Belloc, “ and went down the 
road making up verses against all such and singing them loudly 
through the forest that now arched over me and grew deeper as I 
descended. And my first verse was: 


é 
Heretics all, whoever you be, 
In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 
You never shall have good words from me, 
Caritas non conturbat me. 


If you ask me why I put a Latin line at the end, it was because 
I had to show that it was a song connected with the Universal Foun- 
tain and with European culture, and with all that heresy combats.” 

A better mood takes possession of him, however, and he adds: 
“There is no doubt, however, that if one is really doing a Catholic 
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work, and expressing one’s attitude to the world, charity, pity and a 
great sense of fear should possess one, or at least, appear. So I made 
up this verse: 
On childing women that are forlorn, 
And men that sweat in nothing but scorn: 
That is on all that ever were born, 
Miserere Domine. 


Then as everything ends in death, and as that is just what, heretics 
least like to be reminded of, I ended thus: 
To my poor self on my deathbed, 

And all my poor companions dead, 


Because of the love I bore them, 
Dona Eis Requiem.” 


* o* o* * 


N thinking of the universal appeal of Latin, we are reminded of 

another portion of the same book when the traveler hears a Catho- 
lic congregation sing a Latin hymn. He had seen the whole village 
pouring into the little church. “At this I was very much surprised, 
not having been used at any time of my life to the unanimous devo- 
tion of an entire population, but having always thought of the Faith 
as something fighting odds, and having seen unanimity only in places 
where some sham religion or other glozed over our tragedies and 
excused our sins. Certainly to see all the men, women, and children 
of a place taking Catholicism for granted was a new sight, and so 
I put my cigar carefully down under a stone on the top of the wall 
and went in with them. I then saw that what they were at was 
vespers. 

“All the village sang, knowing the Psalms very well, and I 
noticed that their Latin was nearer German than French; but what 
was most pleasing of all was to hear from all the men and women 
together that very noble good-night and salutation to God which 
begins ‘Te, lucis ante terminum.’ My whole mind was taken up and 
transfigured by this collective act, and I saw for’ a moment the 
Catholic Church quite plain, and I remembered Europe and the cen- 


turies.” 
* ok * ok 


A igo Latin pamphlet, De Unione Ecclesiarum, contains many state- 
ments upon which it would be interesting to comment. One of 
its most important admissions or statements is contained in Caput III. 
“ Ecclesia Episcopalis Americana.” Therein we read Ecclesia Episco- 
palis Americana, ab ea (Anglicana Ecclesia) tanquam surculus virens 
processit. “The American Episcopal Church springs as a green 
branch from the Anglican Church,” Antiquity thus called upon to 
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bear witness may give testimony not to the liking of those who have 
summoned her. 
* * * * 


HE claim of those who have fathered “ The World Conference” is 

that they are not Protestants: that the Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica is not Protestant but Catholic. But here they admit that the 
Episcopal Church of America is the child of the Anglican Church of 
England, and there is no plainer historical truth than that the Anglican 
Church of England was born immediately of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in England, and is officially Protestant today. Today, the King 
of England at his coronation swears to maintain “the Protestant 
Church as by law established,” and that Church by law established 
is the Anglican Church. It is unquestionable that the Anglican Church 
of England was founded on a denial of that truth which is the test 
of Catholic Faith, obedience and submission to the Bishop of Rome, 
the Pope, as the Vicar of Christ in all matters that concern faith and 
morals. 

Let us take a concrete example, prayers for the dead, belief 
in purgatory, as a place of temporal suffering after death, has always 
been and still is a matter of faith to every Catholic, and a cardinal 
matter of faith. In other words anyone who would deny these truths 
would cut himself off from the Catholic Church. The Anglican 
Church officially denied ‘these truths at its inception. In framing its 
liturgy in 1552, as the London Tablet recently said, it deliberately 
and advisedly excluded every vestige of prayers for the dead. What- 
ever else may be said for such a proceeding this at least must be 
evident to every thinking man—that by such an act the Anglican 
Church broke with, protested against the teachings of the Catholic 
Church which then as now was known of all the world. Consequently 
and undeniably the Anglican Church is a Protestant Church. And the 
Ecclesia Episcopalis Americana, even if the title is written in Latin, 
is a Protestant Church also, for it springs as a green branch from the 


former. 
a ok * * 


HE London Tablet continues: “‘ The exclusion is so thorough and 

ruthless, that a man with a microscope might search the Anglican 
formularies from cover to cover and find no trace of any such belief. 
It is not merely that the ‘Memento for the Dead’ was swept out: of 
the Communion service, but lest by any chance the words, ‘let us 
pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church,’ should seem to include 
the Church,suffering, or faithful departed, the limiting words, ‘mil- 
itant here on earth,’ were pertinently added to them to shut out all 
possibility of such an interpretation. Even in the burial service, 
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where it would be found, if at all, there is not a breath of interces- 
sion for the soul of the Christian who is being laid to rest.” 
* 3K * ok 


ND the reason for this definite and drastic exclusion was that the 

creators of the Anglican Church were Protestants; they believed in 
the essentially Protestant doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
There was no need of any middle state after death. The soul was 
justified by the merits of Christ or it was not. If it were, it merited 
immediate entrance into heaven; if it were not, it had no chance of 
salvation whatever and went at once to hell. It may be hard for 
Protestants of today to realize or to feel any sympathy with the mind 
of their forefathers who could believe and act on any such inhuman 
and blasphemous doctrine as justification by faith alone. But they 
should not blink the fact that upon this doctrine rested the structure 
of their forefathers, and that, though much of the foundation has 
crumbled, much of the superstructure still remains. Many Protestants 
cannot today understand the Catholic doctrine of purgatory and pray- 
ers for the dead, because their minds have never been enlightened 
as to the true teaching concerning justification and the supernatural 
life. That the multitude of them have rejected the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone which is so opposed to human reason is beyond 
question. The New Testament printed by the American Bible Society, 
to be distributed to the members of the Army and Navy, prints the 
Epistle of James and puts in large type the caption: “ Faith without 
works is dead.” But to this refusal to accept Luther’s doctrine, must 
be added a positive and definite explanation of Catholic teaching 
before enlightenment, understanding and acceptance can come. 

* * * * 


A FURTHER indication that the elimination by the Anglican 
Church of prayers for the dead was due to the belief by that 
Church in justification by faith alone, is pointed out by the London 
Tablet: : 

“In 1662 the Anglican Church proceeded to revise its liturgy. 
There and then was its opportunity to introduce some intercession for 
the dead if it wished to do so. For more than a hundred years 
Protestantism had been in full possession, and the bulk of the popula- 
tion of England belonged to the Established Church, and the genera- 
tion of people who had been charged with the abuses of the Catho- 
lic doctrine had long since passed away. Yet, in the work of revision, 
the elimination of all intercession for the dead was by: Convocation 
rigidly maintained and confirmed, and that, in spite of the fact that 
a suggestion for some prayer for the departed had actually been made 
in the documents which the revisers had to deal. The danger of abuse 
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had disappeared: the root-reason remained. In 1662, as in 1552, 
the Anglican Church would tolerate no prayer for the dead in its 
liturgy.” 
es 3K * * 
PARTICULAR incident may be noted here which proves emphat- 
ically the accepted tradition in England. An English divisional 
commander on the Western Front recently noticed that the letters 
R. I. P. were written indiscriminately on the soldiers’ graves. Elo- 
quent testimony to a universal human prayer. But the officer ordered 
that in future these letters should be written over only the graves of 
soldiers who were Roman Catholics—not over those of Protestants 
and non-Conformists. 
* *K aK 1K 


HE question is treated at some length here because when our Amer- 
ican troops enter the firing line, when the casualty lists are pub- 
lished in our own country and the fearful meaning of war comes 
home directly to our own hearts, human nature will assert itself, 
will seek the comforting word from God, of mercy and rest for those 
of our beloved ones who have been taken by death. Catholic faith 
leaves unanswered no worthy longing of the human heart. It com- 
pletes everything that is good in nature. Christ came not to destroy 
but to fulfill. A sorrowing mother instinctively asks prayers for her 
dead son. And this war, if it continue, will bear one further testi- 
mony, as it has borne many others already, to the necessity and the 
supernatural worth of Catholic truth. 





N some paragraphs above we spoke of the worth of those lessons 
learned by, and taught to us, by our fathers. Certain fundamental 

“ primer ” truths, they might be called, and absolutely necessary at all 
times for the well-being of society and of all its members. It has 
been repeatedly stated that the coming world is to be a new world, 
radically different from everything that has gone before. But the 
conviction is now growing stronger, in the light of world events, that 
as we must seek a peace, bounded upon justice, so must we return 
to the truths that have an old sound but an ever fresh, living value. 

* * * * 


EADERS of the secular press of today have no doubt been sur- 
feited with theories of education wherein all the rules of the old 
school were turned upside down. These did not remain niere theories. 
They were widely adopted in practice, and our country is now real- 
izing how bitter are the fruits of such seeds. Education without 
religion, is, proving not the ally, but the destroyer of democracy. 
From every side, even the most unexpected quarters, we read of the 
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necessity of a return to old standards. The worth of Catholic educa- 
tion, the training given to Catholic children, simply from the view- 
point of citizenship, is becoming more apparent to those who never 
before realized it, and is being preached as an ideal by many who 
formerly condemned it. 

The instance of the commanding officer at the training camp at 
Plattsburg dismissing the Boy Scouts because they were unruly and 
undisciplined and therefore useless, and the substitution of boys 
trained in Catholic schools, is typical. 

The conduct of the Catholic soldiers when on service at the 
Mexican border; their morality, their discipline and consequently 
their greater worth to the service of our country has been an en- 
lightening example. 

The extremes to which the youth of the country have gone in 
lack of discipline, disregard for law and authority, disrespect for 
parents are proving to a people who have long experimented with an 
education without religion that unless something effective is done the 
coming generations will be not a support but a menace to democracy. 

* * * * 
HE New York Times in a recent article made a strong appeal for 

a more wholesome training of children; a training to which 
moral responsibility and all that it entails should be brought home 
to the child. The article pleaded for home discipline, home unity, the © 
sanctity of the family—that without these the way to national dis- 
cipline, national unity and efficiency was forever closed. True democ- 
racy, it said, demands discipline. Upon our children rests the per- 
manency of that democracy for which we are now fighting. But the 
old healthy discipline has gone by the board. The old-fashioned 
habits of obedience, promptness, self-control, patience and humility 
have disappeared; and with their disappearance rise the just fears 
of those who love American ideals. Morality was never yet success- 
fully inculcated in the minds of the young without the sanction of 
religion. Is it too much to hope that the deeper realization of the 
former may lead to a true sense of the necessity of the latter in the 
training of children? _ 





A LETTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 30, 1917. 
Eprtor or THE CATHOLIC Wor.p: 

Dear Sir: In reference to article in present issue of THz CatHoric Worip 
by Margaret B. Downing, I wish to say that it is my opinion that the city of 
Washington was laid out not from the plans of L’Enfant, but the improved plan 
of James E. Dermott. L’Enfant drew the first plans in 1791. 

Very truly, 
: W. L. J. Garrrin. 
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